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THE OLD TESTAMENT 





eAn American Translation 


By J.M.P.SMITH + THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
ALEX. R.GORDON » LEROY WATERMAN 


It is a more accurate, a better translation than has hitherto been possible. These 
four men—all of them Hebrew scholars of note—have translated directly from the 
official Massoretic text. Their version brings to modern readers, with as little varia- 
tion as is humanly possible, the real Old Testament. 


King James Version 


“My beloved is white and ruddy, the 
chiefest among ten thousand. 


His head is as the most fine gold, his locks 
are bushy, and black as a raven. 


His eyes are as the eyes of doves by the 
rivers of waters, washed with milk, and fitly 
set. 


His cheeks are as a bed of spices, as sweet 
flowers: his lips like lilies, dropping sweet 
smelling myrrh. 


His hands are as gold rings set with beryl: 
his belly is as bright ivory overlaid with 
sapphires. 


His legs are as pillars of marble, set upon 
sockets of fine gold: his countenance is as 
Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. 


His mouth is most sweet: yea, he is alto- 
gether lovely. This is my beloved and this is 
my friend, O daughters of Jerusalem.” 


Cloth $5.00, 
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American Translation 


“My beloved is fair and ruddy, 
distinguished among myriads. 
His head is fine gold, 
his locks palm branches, 
as black as a raven. 
His eyes are like doves, 
by streams of water 
Bathing in milk, 
sitting by a pool. 
His cheeks are like beds of spices, 
exhaling perfumes. 
His lips are hyacinths, 
dropping flowing myrrh. 
His hands are rods of gold, 
studded with Tarshish-stones. 
His body is a column of ivory, 
adorned with sapphires. 
His legs are pillars of marble, 
set on bases of gold. 
His form is like Lebanon, 
as choice as cedars. 
His mouth is sweet, 
and he is altogether lovely. 
Such is my beloved, and such my lover, 
O maidens of Jerusalem.” 


Leather $10.00 
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CHARACTER 
THROUGH CREATIVE EXPERIENCE 


A new ideal 
A new technique 


for character education is proposed and formulated in this book. 


The achievement of an intelligent and effective moral personality is shown to be the 


foremost objective of education. Dr. Bower then analyzes the power of reaching the 
objective by a guidance technique with which pupils are helped to understand and con- 


trol the issues of daily personal and social (creative) experience. 
The full implications of experience-centered instruction—the necessity for abandon- 


ing the old training method—the function of religion in developing personality—are 
discussions in Dr. Bower’s book which will contribute much to religious education 


theory and practice. $2.50 











Translated from the Sanskrit by Arthur W. Ryder 


(Translator of The Panchatantra, Gold’s Gloom, 
and The Ten Princes) 


The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS ——__ 
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THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 


“For man is fashioned from his faith, 


And is what he believes” 


Buddhistic Indian thought” now appears for the first 
time in a complete English version that closely follows 


the meter and form of the original. Mr. Ryder has given 
us a magnificent sermon on human duty translated with 


wisdom and understanding. 


$2.00, postpaid $2.10 


| 
“The finest ethical and religious product of non- 
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IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH—A STUDY IN 
PERSONAL RELIGION 


JAMES MOFFATT 


Union Theological Seminary 


HE majority of the so-called “Apostolic Fathers” are 
little more than names to us; their personalities are 
faint and shadowy. The men who wrote treatises like 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the Epistle to Diognetus or the 
homily called ‘Second Clement” reveal views rather than indi- 
vidual characteristics; even Clement of Rome’s epistle is more 
interesting on account of its contents than on account of any 
self-revelation on the part of the writer. There is a partial ex- 
ception, it is true, in The Shepherd of Hermas, for Hermas 
naively reveals something of himself at the beginning of his 
book, where the autobiographical data disclose a man of flesh 
and blood, with definite experiences which throw some light 
upon his religious convictions. Hermas is indeed a second-rate 
Bunyan of the second century. Yet, after all, his introductory 
references to the grace which abounded toward him are on the 
circumference, and the bulk of his book is almost as imperson- 
al as any church manual. 

It is otherwise with Ignatius of Antioch. Here we touch a 
vivid, vital personality. Sometime during the reign of Trajan 
he was arrested at Antioch in a persecution which soon blew 
over; probably it was one of the sporadic local outbursts which 
compelled the authorities to take action, and the animosity of 
the mob may have been appeased by the prompt seizure of 
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Ignatius, the local bishop, who had been uncompromising in 
his attitude toward both Jews and pagans. A few weeks later 
the storm had passed, and the church at Antioch was once more 
at peace. But the passing trouble did not pass for Ignatius. 
The authorities had condemned him to death and deported 
him to Rome; not being a Roman citizen he was haled across 
land and sea to the capital, there to furnish a victim for the 
brutal games in which human beings of good physique were 
used to fight with wild animals in the arena, to the delight of 
the Roman mob. One source of supply for such involuntary 
wrestlers with beasts was found in condemned criminals, and 
provincial governors were expected to forward suitable speci- 
mens of humanity to the Coliseum, where ever since 80 A.D. 
tableaux vivants had thrilled the audience, who bent in eager 
excitement over men being worried by animals, as imperfectly 
clad or naked they fought for their lives with leopards, giraffes, 
bears, lions, and elephants. To this fate Ignatius was hurried 
across Asia Minor to Troas, where he was transshipped to Phi- 
lippi, en route for Rome. He passed through cities like Phila- 
delphia and Smyrna. At the latter place he found time to write 
letters to the churches of Ephesus, Magnesia, and Tralles, 
which had sent deputations to greet and cheer him; also he for- 
warded a letter ahead to the church at Rome. At Troas he 
wrote to Smyrna and Philadelphia as well as to Polycarp, the 
bishop of Smyrna. These seven letters are impromptu docu- 
ments, written or dictated in extremely hard conditions; Igna- 
tius could have had little privacy or quiet. But partly for this 
reason they stand out as sharp transcripts of his personality. 
We see a man behind the manuscripts, highly strung, even neu- 
rotic, but intensely religious. It has been common to study the 
religious ideas of Ignatius, as though he had a system of belief 
which he was anxious to enforce and transmit; he certainly had 
some definite ideas about organization and doctrine which are 
creative, but these spring out of something deeper, and it is 
through a study of his personal religion that his views fall into 
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proper focus. In other words, to use the jargon of today, his 
theology is best approached along the line of his psychology. 
These short letters wrung from him as he was dragged from 
place to place are one of our first items in the psychology of the 
saints. They throb with individual faith. 

This is partially but only partiaily recognized in three re- 
cent studies of Ignatius. The central thought in his mind is de- 
votion to the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘“‘Better that I should die for 
Jesus Christ than reign over the furthest bounds of earth.” 

’Tis He Whom I seek, He who died for us, 


*Tis He Whom I desire, He Who rose for our sake. 


Faith and love, which are for him the sum and substance of the 
Christian religion, are elicited by Jesus Christ, who is their ob- 
ject and source as the real revelation of God to men. Ignatius 
is even impatient of praises lavished on him for his spiritual 
gifts by men who would not share his profound belief in the full 
incarnation of Christ. “What good is any man’s praise to me if 
he blasphemes my Lord by refusing to accept His incarna- 
tion?’” His adoration of the Lord Jesus is a personal affection 
which becomes a stable center for life. Only thus can Ignatius 
understand how the Christian religion works at all; unless 
there is a recognition of the unity of Jesus Christ with God and 
man, especially as that is realized in the church and the sacra- 
ments, he fails to see how faith and love are possible. And he 
insists that this belief must accredit itself by deeds, deeds of 
loyal obedience to the ministry of the church as well as by faith- 
fulness to the commands of the Lord in personal kindness and 
helpfulness. Wherever he uses the term “Christian,” it is in 
* Rom. vi. Ignatius becomes lyrical or at least rhythmical in his confessions of 
faith, as Weinel was one of the first to show (Wirkungen des Geistes, pp. 86 f.). 
*Smyr. v. He hails this church as (1) “based upon unwavering faith, nailed as it 
were to the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ and rooted in love by the blood of Christ.” 


The genitive atrod or an equivalent after “faith and love” is objective, even in a pas- 


sage like Eph. xx, where adrod is loosely used first as objective and then as subjective: 
“faith in Him and love to Him, with His passion and resurrection” are the proposed 


topic of a tract which he did not live to write. 
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connection with a demand for such practical proofs of personal 
religion. “The right thing is not only to be called Christians 
but to be Christians,’” instead of acting independently of the 
bishop, which, he argues, is to play fast and loose with the in- 
visible Bishop, God. But he can also pray the Romans‘ to pray 
for him “that I may not only be called a Christian but may be 
found to be one.” To be a real Christian or “Christ’s man”’ is 
the result and aim of believing in a real Christ, not in some 
semihuman Lord.’ This fundamental conception is missed by 
the French writer who uses the name of Henri Delafosse. In 
his Lettres d’Ignace d’Antioche (Paris, 1927) he ingeniously 
discovers that Theophoros was a Marcionite bishop of Syria 
who wrote some epistles to Asiatic churches as well as one to 
Rome, before he was shipped from Smyrna to the capital as 
a martyr. Then a wretched “Catholic” editor fused his per- 
sonality with that of a certain Ignatius who, together with two 
companions, Zosimus and Rufus, was martyred at Philippi 
later in the century. The drastic manipulation of the text 
which this hypothesis involves leaves as many problems as it 
solves, however. There are still difficulties in the text, some of 
which Delafosse acutely unbares,’ but his methods fail to set 
these in any more intelligible light, even in connection with the 
so-called “gnostic” background of the letters. The latter as- 


* Magnesians iv. “Rom. iii. 

* One of his charges against the heretics is indifference to brotherly love. “Take 
note of those who have heterodox opinions about the grace of Jesus Christ which has 
come to us,” he bids the Smyrniote Christians (vi) ; “see how contrary they are to the 
mind of God, they care nothing for love, for widows and orphans, for folk in distress, 
for prisoners, for the hungry and the thirsty.” How far this blame of the dissenters 
was justified, we cannot say, but the words prove how keenly Ignatius held to brother- 
ly love as the vital expression of faith and love for the true Christ. 


* Particularly on pp. 60 f., where he discusses the difficult passage in Magnesians 
viii about the Word and Silence. But though Zahn and Lightfoot may not have 
spoken the last word on this text, Delafosse’s argument that it (i.e., the reading which 
includes the negative) is an allusion to the Valentinian theosophy and therefore is a 
count against the conventional dating of the epistle, is not cogent. Schlier (op. cit., 
pp. 34 f.) comes nearer to the truth, though he insists on dragging in the Mandean lit- 
erature as a source for the conception. 
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pect is brought forward by Herr Schlier in his Untersuchungen 
zu den Ignatiusbriefen (Giessen, 1929). He does more justice 
to the psychological problem’ of Ignatius, following Reitzen- 
stein, but unfortunately he has succumbed to the temptation 
of using Mandean parallels which are in most cases far-fetched 
and irrelevant. A saner line of approach is suggested by Canon 
Streeter in his volume on The Primitive Church (Macmillan 
Co., 1929). He is mainly concerned with the bishop’s attitude 
toward the organization of the church, but he rightly traces 
back the ideas of Ignatius to his personal experiences. ““When 
a man on his road to death is seen using every opportunity to 
impress one idea with all the prestige that martyrdom would 
give him; when he enforces it in lauguage neurotically extrava- 
gant; and when there is evidence that his subconscious, as well 
as his conscious, mind is dominated by the same idea, we may 
well conclude that it stood to him as the summation of his life’s 
work. But if the consolidation of an ecclesiastical discipline, 
centered in the monarchical bishop, was the ideal for which 
Ignatius had lived, and which he hoped by a martyr’s death 
firmly to rivet on the church at large, it is a fair presumption 
that it was a thing which he had had to fight for in his own 
church at Antioch.” Perhaps so. At any rate we must allow 
that this “ecclesiastical” idea flowed from a religious convic- 
tion. Explain it as we may, the stress laid by Ignatius upon the 
divine authority of bishop, presbyters, and deacons, as the 
functionaries by whom alone the real sacraments of the church 
could be observed as mediums for fellowship with God and 
man, was one application of the supreme value which he at- 
tached to the person of the Lord Jesus Christ in Christianity. 
That is, his personal religion is fundamental, because it is per- 

* The “mystical” fervor recalls St. Paul, but in Ignatius there is often, as Dr. J. 
Schneider contends (Die Passionmystik des Paulus [1929], pp. 124 f.), “ein pathos 
das nicht ganz aus dem schlichten Ernst der Christusgemeinschaft stammt.” He sug- 
gests the influence of environment; Syria was the land of the Adonis cult. But we do 


not know if even Montanus had been a Cybele devotee, and it is only guesswork to 
connect the impetuous piety of Ignatius with a local cult like that of Adonis. 
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sonal religion dominated by devotion to Jesus Christ as divine. 
This is what makes the letters rather impressive. 

Here he differs from Hermas. That Roman writer in his 
long book never mentions the name of Jesus. It is “the Lord,” 
not “Jesus,” whom Hermas employs, whereas the name of 
“Jesus” is always on the lips of the Antioch bishop. Generally, 
as in St. Paul, it is “Jesus Christ”; “Christ Jesus” occurs only 
about a dozen times, and “Jesus” only thrice. But there is not 
a page of his letters which does not dwell on Jesus in some form 
or another. Indeed, he goes off, as we say, at the very mention 
of Jesus Christ, as though it prompted him to add some grate- 
ful and adoring comment on what the Lord meant to him and 
all Christians. Thus, in speaking of “the deacons so dear to me, 
who have been entrusted with the service of Jesus Christ,” he 
instantly adds, “‘Who was with the Father ere the world began 
and at the end appeared.” Again, in exhorting the Magnesian 
Christians to adhere to the bishop and the presbyters he writes, 
“Gather together all of you to the one shrine of God, to the one 
altar, to the one Jesus Christ, Who proceeded from the one 
Father, abiding in Him and returning to Him.’ Be fully con- 
vinced of the birth, the passion, and the resurrection, which 
took place in the governorship of Pontius Pilate, really and 
truly enacted by Jesus Christ our Hope—from Whom may 


* Magnesians vi. 

® Magnesians vii, where the strange words xai els va dvra (“abiding with Him’’) 
are a daring assertion of the true divinity of Jesus during the incarnation, as in the 
later medieval hymns. Thus St. Columba writes, 


Christus cum Deo sederat, 
Ubi numquam defuerat: 


and in Thomas Aquinas we read, 

Verbum supernum prodiens, 

Nec Patris linquens dextram. 
Delafosse has missed the meaning of the phrase altogether in his version (“qui est 
venue du seul Pére et qui est retourné vers le seul’), which leaves it out entirely; he 
regards all this as a later insertion about the Logos (09. cit., p. 108)! Such expansions 
are a characteristic feature of Ignatius, who is not thinking of the Logos at all but of 
the Lord. 
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none of you ever swerve.’”° In submitting to the bishop, he 
tells the Trallian church, “You show me that you are living not 
after the world but after Jesus Christ, Who died for us, that by 
believing in His death you may escape death. .. . . Also you 
must be subject to the presbytery as to the apostles of Jesus 
Christ our Hope, in Whom we shall have immortality as we 
live in Him.” It is the way of Ignatius thus to convey the thrill 
of “Jesus” in his soul. 

The glow stirred by the thought of Jesus Christ belongs to 
the ardent temperament of the writer. Attempts have been 
made to explain this as Syrian, and no doubt a province like 
Syria may have been characterized by a certain fervor which 
is less marked than in the case, for example, of Alexandria. 
Syria may have resembled Brittany in France, so far as this 
specific warmth of life goes. A similar fervor is to be traced in 
North Africa, where Tertullian’s passionate nature corre- 
sponds to the local spirit of the province. But environment 
does not explain all the data of personality here. Ignatius must 
have been a man of naturally fervid emotions. Later Syriac 
tradition played on his Latin name and even added “‘Nourono” 
or ““Nourani,” a synonym for “fiery,” as though “Ignatius” de- 
noted the fire (ignis) of his soul. Indeed, Renan actually 
thought that a name like ‘““Nourana”’ was the bishop’s original 
name in Syriac. But a reading of his letters reveals, apart from 
any etymology of his name, that he possessed a warm-hearted, 
passionate nature, which, after his conversion, thrilled with 
devotion to his Lord. It is only precarious inference which 
argues that he was by birth a slave or a Semite or converted in 
middle life. The point is that for him Christianity was bound 
up with a personal relationship to the Lord Jesus Christ, not as 
the Teacher of truth, though that element is admitted, not as 
the Mystagogue Who appealed to a man like Clement of Alex- 
andria, but as the Savior, the Hope and Life of Christians, the 


” Trallians ii. The closing words might be rendered, “dont nous partagerons la 
vie éternelle, si nous vivons maintenant en lui,” as they are by Lelong in what is the 
most adequate and idiomatic version of the letters (Les Péres A postoliques, Vol. III). 
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object of a vital faith and love, moving within fellowship and 
worship. 

How he reached this passionate conviction, we cannot tell. 
Unlike Justin and Tatian he does not describe his passage into 
the Christian faith. But his attitude is fairly unique in its stress 
upon this personal faith in Jesus Christ. “When the Apostolic 
Fathers reflect on faith,” says Harnack,”* “which is only inci- 
dentally, they mean that they believe an aggregate of sacred 
traditions and obey them, hoping that the comforting content 
of these traditions will be fully revealed in the future. But Igna- 
tius speaks like a Christian who knows what he possesses in 
faith in Christ, that is, in confidence in Him.” The background 
of incipient “gnosticism” which is visible in some of the chris- 
tological phrases and conceptions of Ignatius resembles that of 
the Odes of Solomon so remarkably that one is tempted to as- 
sume in both cases a reaction against contemporary syncreti- 
cism, as though Ignatius were driven to stress the sole and 
divine reality of Jesus Christ as the manifestation of God 
against some religious philosophy which to his mind under- 
valued the Savior. But this is merely a conjecture. The point 
is that by whatever avenue he reached Christianity, his reli- 
gion meant for him pre-eminently a personal relation to Jesus 
Christ which assured him of immortality. He has his own man- 
nerisms in expressing this truth. Even when he is echoing 
Pauline phrases or Johannine ideas, he does it in his own way. 
Yet he is nearer than almost any other in the second century to 
the primitive directness of faith in Christ which throbbed in 
the apostle Paul, indifferent as he is to the Pauline theology of 
the Cross. 

“Depend upon it, sir,” said Dr. Johnson to Boswell, “when 
a man knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates 
his mind wonderfully!” The letters of Ignatius show that his 
mind was concentrated upon one or two things of vital moment 
to the churches, and these things were connected with Jesus 


™ Dogmengeschichte (4th ed.), I, 191-92. 
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Christ. A fervid, dictatorial enthusiasm throbs in his words; 
he writes abruptly, repeats himself, as is only natural in the 
circumstances, and occasionally wrecks grammar as he pours 
out his messages. But with a desperate insight into the press- 
ing needs of the churches as he saw them, he manages to say 
what is at his heart upon the vital subject of Christianity as he 
understood it, that is, upon the reality of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
“There is something specific in the gospel,” he urged, some- 
thing that even the Old Testament revelation lacks; it is “the 
coming of the Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ, His sufferings, 
His resurrection.””* Jesus Christ was really born, He really 
lived and suffered and rose; in fellowship with Him we have 
real life, as we adhere to His church. Ignatius had time to drive 
these convictions home to the churches before he was hurried 
off to his doom. And his messages are not simply a piece of 
apologetic which he considered to be timely. In some of the 
apologists we fail to feel the man; the arguments are more than 
the personality, and what they write seems sometimes to be 
elicited by needs of the age rather than to spring from the 
depths of their own heart. Not so with Ignatius of Antioch. It 
is impossible to mistake the personal religion that inspires 
every line of his counsels. Let others argue about the relation 
of the Logos Christ to creation; he is concerned only in the re- 
deeming relations of the Lord to the church and the Christian, 
verifiable in experience. 

The real presence of the Lord in the life of Christians is 
first and foremost. ‘‘Let us do everything in the consciousness 
that He is dwelling within us, so that we may be shrines for 
Him and He may be our God within us”—the idea being that 
it is the presence of God which makes the church. Then, he 
continues at once, “as is indeed the case, as will be plain to us, 
when we duly love Him.’"* The verification of the divine 
presence lies in devotion to the Lord. This truth of the in- 

2 Philadelphians ix: étalperov 71, “un trait tout particulier” (Lelong), “quelque 
chose de spécial” ( Delafosse). 

8 Eph. xv. 
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dwelling Christ preoccupies Ignatius. ““You have Jesus Christ 
in yourselves.’"* “Wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the catho- 
lic Church.””* And the due love for Him which this involves is 
a keynote to the personal religion of Ignatius. ‘These are the 
last times,” he tells the Ephesians; “so let us be reverent, let 
God’s long-suffering keep us in awe, lest it prove a judgment 
on us. Either let us stand in awe of the Wrath to come or let us 
love the Grace that has already come—tither one thing or the 
other; the sole point is to be found worthy of real life by union 
with Christ Jesus” (literally, in Christ Jesus). “Have perfect 
faith and love for Jesus Christ,” he continues, “faith the be- 
ginning of life and love its end; when both blend into a unity, 
it is God Himself; all else, belonging to a perfect character, 
follows in their train.’”* That is, such a Christian has God, he 
possesses the life divine. It is a characteristic turn of expres- 
sion. Swinburne may seem poles apart from Ignatius, but these 
lines from “Hertha” are a verbal parallel to “it is God Him- 


”. 
self”: A creed is a rod, 


And a crown is of night; 

But this thing is God, 
To be man with thy might, 

To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit 
And live out thy life in the light. 


Ignatius becomes lyrical as he describes his personal religion; 
his words are not to be treated as if they occurred in theological 
formulas and arguments. When he cries that it is simply divine 
to have a full faith and love for the Lord Jesus Christ, he is 


speaking from his heart and experience, not caring to measure 
his terms—in fact, letting truth surge into poetry. 


“ Magnesians xii. He prays (Polycarp viii) that the Christians at Smyrna may 
abide ever “in Jesus Christ our Lord, within the unity and under the care of God.” 

* Smyrnaeans viii, That is, as Schlier rightly points out (op. cit., p. 101), the 
catholic church as the undivided body of Christ, the members of which adhere to 
Him. The modern idea that wherever there are Christian people Christ or the Church 
exists is not the idea of Ignatius. 

** Eph, xi, xiv: Kadoxéya@éa (a perfect character) is introduced by Ignatius into 
the Christian vocabulary from Greek ethics. 
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But this love for the Lord is elicited by the Lord’s love. 
God is to be honored and revered as supreme, but the qualities 
of the divine nature which engross Ignatius are generosity, 
pity, gracious kindness, and unsparing goodness, especially as 
they are manifested in the person and work of Jesus Christ. 
One example may be given, from the inscription to the Roman 
epistle, where he calls the church “her who has obtained mercy 
by the munificence of the Father Most High and of Jesus 
Christ His only Son, the church beloved and enlightened by the 
will of Him Who has willed all that exists, in virtue of the love 
of Jesus Christ our God.” The last words are loosely thrown 
in, not to explain that creation is due to the love of Christ, as in 
a theological treatise we might argue, but as a parallel to “by 
the will of” the Creator; the standing of the church is traced 
back to the gracious purpose of the divine nature. He proceeds 
to describe the church as “pre-eminent in love” (i.e.,in the prac- 
tical expression of Christian love), but the source of this is 
found in the divine love to which the church owes its very 
being. 

Devotion to this Lord and Savior is explained to mean imi- 
tation of His example. No doubt, the maintenance of unity 
and the avoidance of dissent and schism are an expression of 
loyalty to Him as the one center of the church’s life, but Igna- 
tius calls upon Christians definitely to exhibit in their own 
lives the spirit of the Lord’s kindly love. “‘By your concord and 
harmonious love Jesus Christ is sung aloud. Join this chorus 
then, each and all of you, that in harmonious concord, catching 
God’s keynote by your very unity, you may sing with one voice 
through Jesus Christ to the Father, who shall hear you and rec- 
ognise you by your good conduct as members of His Son.’”” 
“Tt is to your profit then to live in blameless unity, for thus you 


** Eph. iv. In sé\n (members) there is a play on the double sense of the term as 
limbs and musical measures. Other allusions to this obligation of unity are Philadel- 
phians vii-viii (“Love unity, shun divisions, be imitators of Jesus Christ as He was 
also of the Father. ... . Where division and anger exist, God dwells not”’”) and Mag- 


nesians xv (‘“‘Farewell. Yours be a godly concord, yours that undivided spirit, which is 


Jesus Christ”). 








J 
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are partakers of God Himself.” This is a true note of his reli- 
gion, but there is another, You love God alone? Well, in this 


unworldly life, “pray without ceasing for the rest of men; there 
is hope of them attaining to repentance. At any rate let them 
have the lesson of your example, meet their angry outbursts 
with mildness, their vaunting with humility, their reviling with 
prayer, their errors with a sted fast faith, their fury with gentle- 
ness, never trying to repay them evil for evil. Let us prove our- 
selves their brothers by our forbearance: let us try to imitate 
the Lord, vying who shall best suffer wrong, fraud, scorn.””* 
The religious note of the imitation of Christ is often struck, 
and never more impressively than in this connection. 

The line taken is not confined to Ignatius,** by any means, 
but his stress on gentle patience is characteristic, for this virtue 
appears to have come hard to him. One of his severest tempta- 
tions in the Christian \ije was to be impatient. He was tried by 
the harsh treatment he received from his guards, irritated by 
the petty hardships which the soldiers had the means of infiict- 
ing on their prisoner. “‘All the way from Syria to Rome, by 


land and sea, by night and day, ] am fighting with wild beasts,” 


‘ long before I reach the arena, “fastened to ten ‘leopards’ (that 


QU. . . 
\“is, a company of soldiers), whom kindness only makes more 


‘ «cruel, Under their bad treatment I am Jearning more of what 


4? \- it means to be a disciple.’ But it was a trial, which exasper- 


ated him, and evidently he found that it required all his Chris- 
tian temper to stand the ordeal without yielding to anger. This 
seems to be the meaning of the rather difficult allusion in Tral- 


lians iv, where he speaks of the temptation to pride which his 
admirers furnished by their adulation of his prophetic or “‘spir- 


“ Eph. x. There is an unconscious echo of Paul’s counsel, “Let your forbearance 
( ércelxera, same word as here) be known to everyone” (Phil. iv. 5). 

* 'There is a fine parallel in the epistle to Diognetus (w, vi). 

® Rom. v. The reminiscence of 1 Cor. xv.32 is obvious, Perpetua ( Martyrdom of 
Perpetua and Felicitas iii) speaks of the horrible darkness of the prison, the stifling 
heat of the crowded cells, and the “concussurae militum .” 
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itual” gifts, as he uttered his visions and revelations. He must 


not assume airs as a martyr, for all the enthusiasm of the 
churches over him. “I take my own measure, lest I be ruined by 


a boastful spirit. I have more need in these days to be afraid 
of listening to praise that puffs me up; flatterers are my scourge. 
(Ido long to suffer as a martyr, but I know not if I am worthy; 
others may not see my angry irritation, but sorely does it rav- 


age me; I need the gentleness that defeats the Prince of this 


world.)”’ The language is not unambiguous, but he appears to 
be conscious that pride and passion devastate the soul, and 
render a man unworthy of being a real martyr such as Christ 
approves. To yield to these passions is to give the devil a tri- 
umph. Now, Ignatius candidly adds, you outsiders may not see 
this and so you may take me for a saint; but I know how irrita- 
tion surges up within me, as the soldiers maltreat me and as [ 
am sometimes misunderstood by Christians within the church. 
A hot resentment of injuries was one of his besetting sins, he 


confesses, in a rare moment of self-analysis. 

In an equally characteristic passage, he notes the power of 
the Lord not on)y to induce repentance but to sustain the Chris- 
tian under trial. “I put you on your guard beforehand against 
beasts in the shape of men, whom you must not only reject but, 
if possible, avoid meeting; be content to pray for them’’— 
these heretical teachers and stray evangelists with their wrong 
notions about the Lord. “‘Perhaps they may repent,” in answer 
to your prayers; “ ’tis a hard thing, yet Jesus Christ, our true 
Life, is able to effect this.” Then he proceeds, referring to 
these teachers with their docetic ideas of Jesus, “Ti it was mere- 
ly in semblance that our Lord did all this” (i.e., His earthly 
sufferings), “then my imprisonment is a mere semblance too. 
Why have I given up myself to death, to fire and sword and 
wild beasts? Why? Because 


Near the sword, near God, 
With wild beasts, with God— 
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provided that one is suffering thus for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Tis to share His passion that { am enduring it all, and He it is 
Who strengthens me, He Who is perfect Man.’ 


Now and then he speaks of Christians obeying the com- 
mands of the Lord,” but more often it is of living after (xara) 
Him, making Him the rule and the inspiring guide of life. It is 
the Lord as authority rather than the authority of the Lord 
that Ignatius thinks of, and the difference is not one merely of 
phrase; it is another proof of how personally he conceived reli- 


gion. To belong to God is to live xara Jesus Christ.” Even 
when he speaks of the commands of the Lord, it is with a curi- 


ously personal reference, as when in the inscription to the Ro- 


man letter he greets the church “in the name of Jesus Christ 
the Son of the Father” as “those who are united to every com- 


mand of His both in their flesh and in their spirit.’ A char- 


acteristic expression of this devotion occurs in the ninth para- 
graph of the letter to the Magnesian church. “To this mystery 


(i.e., of the Lord’s death and resurrection | we owe our faith, 
and by it we patiently endure that we may prove true disciples 


of Jesus Christ our only Teacher. How then can we live apart 


from Him, when the very prophets [of the Old Testament} 


™Smyrn. iv. Again there is 2 Pauline echo, this time of Phil, iv.13; it was prob- 
ably in order to counteract the docetic heresy that Ignatius described the Lord as the 


Perfect or Rea} Man, The Janguage of Eph, xx suggests that he took the “New man” 
of the Pauline Eph. iv.24 to mean Christ. 

” Speaking in terms of the religious pageants of the cults, he remarks that the 
splendid vestments of the Ephesian Christians are “the commands of Jesus Christ” 
(Eph, ix), In the inscription to the Roman letter he hails the church as “keeping the 


\aw of Christ,” for xpisrévopos is to be preferred to xpurrdmvupos here. In Polycarp 
vi he appeals to the Christians at Smyrna as God’s servants, and proceeds to use the 


military metaphor familiarized by Paul and Clement of Rome (“Give satisfaction to 
Him in whose ranks you are serving”), but at the end he touches the motive of direct 


experience: “So be long-suffering and gentle to one another as God is with you.” 

* Philadelphians iii. 

** Delafosse mistranslates this; the Greek does not mean, “unis dans lobservation 
de tous ses préceptes,” though Father Zeiller (Die Apostolische Vater (1918], p. 136) 


seems to suggest this in his version (“die dem Fleische und dem Geiste nach eins sind 


in jedlichem Gebot”). 
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who were in spirit His disciples awaited Him as their Teacher, 
till He Whom they had rightly expected came and raised them 


from the dead? Let us not then be insensible to His kindness. 
For were He to treat us as we act, we would be undone. So Jet 
us learn in Hiis schoo) to live the Christian life. Whoever adds 
another name to that of ‘Christian’ does not belong to God.” 

The Jast words are significant, since it was at Antioch that 
the name of “Christian” was first coined. But the passage is 
important for our purposes on two grounds: (a) The common 
stress on God’s relation to the Christian in experience is no- 
table. ““Were He to act as we act, we would be undone.” [gna- 
tius likes to recal) this thought. “Remember me as Jesus Christ 
remembers you,” he te)ls the Ephesians.” “If you desire to do 
what is right, God is ready to aid you,” so he promises the 
Smyrniotes.” Again, “Help all, as the Lord helps you. We must 
endure all things for the sake of God, that He may endure 
us.””” These are no theological generalities but convictions 
stamped with individual experience. (0) Also the concentra- 
tion upon the Lord is to be marked. It had been emphasized 
earlier in the same letter to the Magnesians.** “Death and life 
are set before us, these two issues, and to his own place shall 
each man go. As indeed there are two kinds of coinage, one of 
God and the other of the world, each stamped with its own 
mark, unbelievers stamped with this world, and believers, liv- 
ing in love, stamped with the likeness of God the Father 
through Jesus Christ.” A passage like this is sufficiently ex- 

** Eph. xxi. 

* Smyrn. xi. 


* Polycarp iii, This daring double use of tropévw has a partial parallel in New- 
ton’s hymn: 
Could we bear from one another 
What He daily bears from us? 
But the expression of Ignatius cuts deeper; it is one of the paradoxes which only a 
profound religious experience could throw out. 
* Magnesians v. A similar application of Matt. xxii.19 (with Cor. xv.49) has 
been preserved by Clement of Alexandria (Zclog. Prophet. 24, Excerpta Theod. 86), 


the believer being stamped with the divine name instead of Caesar’s or the world’s. 
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plicit in a syncretistic age. Jiilicher speaks somewhere about 
Jesus as the man of “Either-Or” and “Now-or-Never,”’ mean- 
ing to bring out the stringent note of decision in the synoptic 
teaching. To Ignatius this note made a special appeal. He felt 
in and around the churches more than one current which 
seemed to him by its very broad-minded speculation to be 
carrying souls away from their absorbing devotion to the one 
Lord, and against this he sets up the argument that Christian- 
ity is Jesus Christ or it is nothing—and Jesus Christ in His full 
humanity as well as in His true divinity, the Savior and Hope 
of men. “Ah, why do we not all learn wisdom enough [to reject 
heresies} by receiving the knowledge of God—which is Jesus 
Christ?” There is no gnosis (knowledge) but this. ‘Dispense 
with the evil leaven, which has grown stale and sour [i.e., Jew- 
ish ritual] and turn to the new leaven—which is Jesus 
Christ.’*® That phrase, ‘“‘which is Jesus Christ,” is a hall-mark 
of the style of Ignatius. It is his way of saying what St. Paul 
meant when he often chose to put a personal stamp on words 
describing the person and work of Jesus, as in “Who is made 
unto us wisdom,” etc., or in “the things that are above, where 
Christ sitteth.” The gospel, Ignatius cries, what is it but “the 
faith of God, for whose sake Jesus Christ was crucified? ... . 
My spirit is the humble victim of the Cross, the Cross which to 
unbelievers proves a stumbling-block but to us salvation and 
eternal life.”’* There is an echo here of the famous words in 
I Corinthians, but the experience below the words is real and 
direct. It is indeed to this point that the personal religion of 
Ignatius always comes round. His arguments may circle wide- 
ly, but this is their center; it is to this glowing consciousness of 
possessing all hope in Jesus Christ that he returns, as he rules 
out any practice or theory which would minimize the signif- 
icance of the Lord for Christianity. 

“Tt would not be difficult,” says an acute modern observ- 


® Eph. xvii. * Magnesians x. * Eph. xvi, xviii. 
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er,” “to find men like Ignatius in the modern mission-field. [ 
can think of an ignorant, pompous, se)f-important presbyter, 
fond of big phrases which he but half understands, full of polite 
self-depreciation, warm-hearted withal, ready to spend and be 
spent in the service of the gospel, mindful, when troubles come, 
of the greater sufferings of Jesus. The quaint comparisons of 
Ignatius are very similar to those that are sometimes emplayed 
by Chinese converts.” But this is not all the truth. There is a 
note of genius in Ignatius, the genius of personal religion, and 
of personal religion at its best. As one reads these letters one 
is struck by the ease with which, e.g., the bishop identifies him- 
self with the Lord in his unselfish concern for the churches. 
“My brothers,” he will write to the Philadelphians,” “my love 
for you is overflowing, and in my sheer joy I would safeguard 
you—yet not I but Jesus Christ.” Or again, “I beseech you 
(yet not I but the love of Jesus Christ ).”** This is far more than 
an unconscious echo of Pauline language; it comes spontane- 
ously to the lips of Ignatius as he thinks of his fellows with a 
pastoral concern. Ignatius is sometimes defending himself 
against criticism of his “‘spiritual” gifts and authority, but he 
is not pompous with the mock humility that is assumed for 
further ends. How little he is really occupied with himself and 
his reputation, when he is at his best, is seen in a casual refer- 
ence to prayer, for example. Like the apostle Paul he not only 
prays for his churches but asks their prayers on his own behalf, 
and one of these appeals is significant in this connection. “In 
your prayers remember me, that I may attain to God; remem- 
ber also the church in Syria, of which I am not worthy to be 
called a member. I do need your united prayers and love in 
God”—but why?—“that your church may cause refreshing 
dew to fall upon the church in Syria.”* The last word, that is, 


* Dr. Campbell N. Moody in The Mind of the Early Converts, p. 57. 


* Philadelphians v. * Trallians vi. 

*° Magnesians xiv. Delafosse with incredible lack of perception declares that the 
prayers for the Syrian church are artificially added to the original text; he has not 
even the excuse of an un-Marcionite theology to justify this arbitrary excision. 
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is concern for his church, not for himself. The very metaphor 
has distinction. It is the only use of this figure of speech for 
prayer in the Apostolic Fathers; none of them ever employs 
the metaphor of dew in this connection. But there is religious 
as well as poetical distinction in the sentence, in the instant 
broadening of the thought from his personal needs to those of 
the church at Antioch from which he had been separated and 
for which he desires others as well as himself to think and pray. 
Prayer is one of the surest revelations of personal religion, and 
a comment like this throws a pencil of light upon the finer qual- 
ities which characterize the personal religion of Ignatius of 
Antioch. 








THE COMMON TASKS OF PROTESTANTISM 
AND THE METHOD OF THEIR 
FULFILMENT? 


RUDOLF OTTO 
University of Marburg, Germany 


Marburg celebration? What does it signify that Lu- 

therans and Calvinists and Uniteds’ and Methodists 
and Waldensians and Baptists and others, by whatever name 
they are called, are met together here for these days? What 
does it signify that from East and West, from South and 
North, from France and Germany, from near and far, from the 
polar regions and the sunny dales of Piedmont and from the 
lands of the New World far beyond the sea, you have come to 
meet us in our quiet little Marburg? 

Is it only to foster common, historical memories, to cele- 
brate an interesting and significant moment in church history, 
or to honor great men of the past and great events of long ago? 

I know that we are agreed in this, that alone would not 
have been worth so much trouble, and it is not the inducement 
which has brought you here. Rather the greatness of the event 
that once happened here should become a present stimulus to 
us. It ought to set before us anew old aims and tasks, and also 
to spur us on to consider new duties and responsibilities. And 
in communion with one another our wills should be aroused 
and our powers liberated to devote ourselves anew to such 
common tasks in accordance with the circumstances and de- 
mands of the present. 

Fully twenty distinct groups and types of Protestantism 


* Address delivered at the Marburg Festival held at Marburg, Germany, Sep- 
tember 12 and 13, 1929. 

? The name for the church in Germany of which some of the members are Lu- 
therans and some Reformed. 


B in the Gospel, what is the meaning of our 
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are gathered here. “An instance of the dismemberment and 
disintegration of Protestantism,” our opponents will say. “An 
instance of the richness and fulness of life, which have been 
liberated by the rediscovery of the pure Gospel, have poured 
themselves out into the world and ought always to pour them- 
selves out and take form more widely and fully,” so we reply. 
But we may answer in this way, only if and because we know 
that we are one amid our differences, that we have common 
possessions, and that of necessity we belong to each other. 
Because we know this, and because the lively feeling that we 
belong to each other animates and upholds both us and you, 
therefore we are here. And we do not meet to celebrate a mere- 
ly historical festival—with memories that are partly proud, 
partly depressing—but we have to do with three things: 

There is first our witness before all the world, that we are 
one and belong to each other as children of the Reformation 
which the Lord God gave to his church, as the one great undi- 
vided communion of those who mean to live and die “gratia 
sola per fidem solam,” trusting in God’s word and work in 
Christ, apart from every work and ordinance of man. 

But, second, this witness before the world should become 
for us a vow, which binds us anew to each other, and which we 
all mean to carry away in our hearts, when we return to the 
communions and groups that we represent: 

A band of brothers we will be, 
Whom neither need nor risk shall part. 


This vow we will offer to God and to our common cause. We 
will offer it, thinking in particular of those evangelical breth- 
ren and communions, who, in the Diaspora, stand in greater 
and different “need and risk’ than we, and who have to fight a 
hard battle for the maintenance and freedom of their Re- 
formed faith. As we make our vow we greet them in particu- 
lar, and assure them that we know about them, that we share 
their need and risk. 

But, finally, if we seriously mean our confession and vow, 
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we have a still weightier enterprise, and unless we fulfil it, both 
confession and vow are mere words, and words that impeach 
us. 

This enterprise is seriously to call to remembrance once 
again the tasks that confront us as Protestants, to take them 
anew upon our conscience and to give ourselves anew to their 
service. It falls to each individual among us to think out for 
himself his own particular duties and calling. But here and in 
this hour it falls to us above all to deal with those things which 
we must call the collective tasks of Protestantism. I mean the 
tasks which confront it as a great spiritual communion and 
which as a communion it has to accomplish, if it is to remain 
true to its calling, if in the new world-situation it is to accom- 
plish its tasks in accordance with the spirit of the age, if, in- 
deed, it is to maintain securely its own stability and per- 
manence. 

I 

Protestantism has such collective tasks. It always has had 
them. It has them more than ever under the changed condi- 
tions of which we are about to speak. The chief task which, as 
it seems to me, confronts it today is this: to recognize that, in 
relation to its own collective and world-wide mission, it suffers 
from a grievous lack which we ought to remove—that up to 
now it is without an organ for collective action on a large scale. 
Let us define this lack as the want of a practical bond of union 
in Protestantism, and also as the want of an organ for collec- 
tive action. 

To remove this want was indeed the import of the under- 
taking of the Landgraf Philip. And our celebration as such, 
therefore, lays this task anew upon our conscience as of pri- 
mary importance. But the new world-situation, in which we 
find ourselves, does so even more. One of its principal features 
is the formation of great practical leagues for the most varied 
ends and under the most varied conditions. And this because 
of urgent inner necessities which the solitary and isolated cause 
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can no longer avoid if it is not itself to decline and be thrust 
aside. And such necessities confront Protestantism all over the 
world. 

By a practical bond of union I do not at all mean the hasty 
and artificial establishment of an external church union, a 
kind of pan-Protestantism, with a uniform “faith and order.” 
We will not attempt, by elastic generalizations, to establish a 
common “faith” by taking a common denominator of dogmat- 
ic formularies. Neither will we establish what seems to me to 
be the un-Protestant idea of uniform “order,” that is, of a 
universally accepted outward constitution. Still less are we 
thinking of proposing an all-inclusive superorganization of 
Protestant church organizations, with perhaps a Protestant 
Vatican at its head. Neither a Protestant pope, nor an infal- 
lible general council, whose dogmas are binding on all, is de- 
sirable or even possible on a Protestant basis. We believe in 
the free play of the powers of the individual, in his independ- 
ent activity and responsibility, apart from any infallible pre- 
scription, in free co-operation alongside of official organiza- 
tion. We will stand by self-development in rite, cult, and 
personal life as they take shape, now in this way and now in 
that, according to historical conditions, the particular de- 
mands of time and circumstance, and each particular situation, 
and as they thereby give play in proper spontaneity to the 
riches of free Protestant development, in mutual stimulation, 
competition, and help, according to the riches of the gifts of 
the spirit. We believe that, without any seeking or making, 
new unifications and, what might be just as good, new differ- 
entiations and reformations will be possible among us. We 
know that our brotherly feeling will not hinder this, and that 
this is of the essence of Protestantism. But we believe, too, 
that in all our diversity there is an inner unity, which for its 


part makes possible common action and in many respects de- 
mands it. And we wish that for this purpose Protestantism may 


fhnd an organ of common action. \ts form can never be that of 
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one all-embracing organization which, in its dogmatic immen- 
sity, takes somehow into its service the subdivisions of Protes- 
tantism. And we refuse, therefore, to hang about it the mantle 
of dogmatic forms that mimic Catholicism. But it appears to 
us, that in the wholly undogmatic form of a “Union for Com- 
mon Practical Purposes,” somewhat in the shape of a “‘Univer- 
sal Protestant Senate for the Protection of Common Protestant 
Interests,” there is offered a modern means by which impor- 
tant common Protestant tasks may be fulfilled, which without 
it would fail of fulfilment. 

The least and simplest thing required here appears to me 
to be something like what is called in English an “urgency 
committee,” a committee to meet pressing common emergen- 
cies, in whatever way they appear. Such a committee is a per- 
manent organ for collective action, but not an organ with 
permanent functions. It is there, ready, on the watch. But it 
functions only when from any side whatever there emerges a 
demand for a common pronouncement, or for common de- 
fense, and for relieving any general distress that may arise. It 
is under certain circumstances nothing else than the common 
mouth of a community, which is usually silent, but speaks, and 
speaks with the emphasis of an offical representation of the 
community concerned, where it is worth while to speak. Prot- 
estantism has at present not even a common mouth. And I 
believe this want has already been felt often and by many. 
Let us take the following example. We experience from time 
to time, at intervals that do not shorten, and unhappily with 
less and less tendency to cease and die away, a sort of invective 
against Protestantism issues from the highest official Roman 
quarter and in the highest official form. Only recently we have 
had experience of this, When the Vatican had its dispute with 
Mussolini, it was precisely Protestantism that was brought 
under accusation as being guilty of the ideas of chauvinism 
and so forth, and as being their source. This accusation was 
directed not merely against Lutherans, or Calvinists, or any 
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single group of Protestants, but against the whole Protestant 
world. But this instance does not stand alone; it has a Jong 
chain of predecessors and we do not know how many successors 
it may have. 

To answer such an attack, and fittingly to reprove confes- 
sional presumption of this kind, is, however, not the task of an 
individual, or of a single group, but of Protestantism as a 
whole, In this case it was unable to answer, nor wil) it be able 
to do so in similar cases when they recur, since as a whole it 
has no mouth that can speak, and speak with the emphasis of 
a)) Protestantism. 

Or allow me to choose another and more pleasing example 
from the realm of common Protestant tasks—in this case from 
the realm of scientific theological studies, which are still of the 
greatest practical significance for Protestantism. You will 
know that Rome possesses an important institution for the 
study both of the Eastern churches and of Protestantism. On 
their side it has been wisely recognized how necessary such an 
institution is, especially today. And this task is recognized on 
a large scale, as a common task of the Roman church and is 
undertaken from the central office. 

Our pian is to create a similar institution for the systemat- 
ic investigation of Christian confessions, perhaps here in Mar- 
burg. Such an institution ought to serve to remedy a grievous 
defect, above all within Protestantism itself. For it must be 
granted that often in many respects we know too little even of 
one another, have too little mutual understanding, and do not 
adequately apprehend the peculiarities of our manifold groups 


in East and West, and their distinctive life. And the same ap- 
plies to the other confessions of Christendom. To create such 


a research institute would make possible adequate scientific 
preparation for fruitful interrelations for interchange of ideas 
and for common intercourse. But it is, again, a collective task 
for the Protestant community in general, which a single group 
cannot accomplish, and which demands an ordered co-opera- 
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tion; once more, such co-operation presupposes an organ. 
Closely connected with this is the gratifying custom that has 
come into use of the interchange both of students and teach- 


ers, which has already produced such good resu)ts. But this 
enterprise would gain, if it could be methodically conducted 


from given points of view, and if it could be continuously and 
regularly placed under and assigned to a central office of all 


Protestantism. 
I 


If we ask what the subjects are which especially today, in 
our present situation, must urge us on seriously to consider the 
task of a practical union of world-Protestantism and to reflect 
On its realization, it appears to me chiefly to fal) under the fo)- 
lowing heads: 

1. The fact, which I might define as the shrinkage of the 
world-arena, the coming nearer and coming together of realms 
that formerly were farthest apart, and the inevitable and irre- 
sistible coalescence of the great tasks of civilization in general. 
And this likewise affects the tasks of church communities and 
circles. 

Every particular church communion which deserves the 
name has not merely to do with questions of the private morals 
of the individual, for the reason that there is not in genera] 
an isolated individual ethic. For every individua) has a place 
in some kind of inclusive collective group. His sin is in most 
cases part of corporate sin; his mission is for the most part 
determined by realms of duty, which encroach on him as an 
individual and draw him into themselves. [In them he finds his 
position, and relates himself to them by good or evil, right or 
wrong conduct. By them in great part, aim, activity, and mor- 
al vocation are appointed and given to him. Corporate sins 
become his sins, and his sins become corporate sins. Therefore, 
if a church will fulfil its office of condemning sin and of urging 
men to righteousness and to godly obedience, it cannot do so 
without defining its attitude to the great collective sins of so- 
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ciety in their manifold forms. From this there springs its task 
of defining its attitude, in its teaching, preaching, and disci- 
pline to moral problems, as they are collectively presented in 
the realm of social ethics and community ethics in general. It 
must find answers to the questions how the individua) and the 
community take their stand, what they do—what they should 
leave undone in respect to family and marriage, to training 
and popular education, in the relations of classes, races, and 
ranks to each other, in reference to the validity of the divine 
will as demanding justice in the behavior both of individuals 
and nations to one another. 

In growing measure and with increasing efficacy the differ- 
ent church communities have recognized this as their task. But 
the things which formerly, in all these respects, through the 
great disunity of the world were treated as belonging to this 
or that separate geographical or national sphere—that is, were 
formerly “local questions”—these have long since become in 
many respects world-questions. The German “Kirchentag’” 
has, on its side courageously intervened through effective dec- 
larations when some manifest social wrong was under discus- 
sion in our Jand. But the social question is no longer a local 
question; it is today a world-question, and no single Protes- 
tant group can give an answer by itself, but the question is set 
to Protestantism as a whole, and as a whole it must give the 
right answer to such great moral questions, as it defines its 
attitude to great collective problems of right and wrong. And 
as a whole it must have a mouth, in order to speak, if in a 
flagrant way anyone is being sinned against by society—and 
not only a mouth to speak with but an organ to work with— 
and in this case especially, in order to work on the answers 
which are to be given to this kind of urgent, modern, collec- 
tive problems of Christian morals, For we Protestants are not 
in a position to seek ready-made answers from a supposedly 
infallible, final authority. But we know that the answer to 


* The name for the supreme Protestant Church Council in Germany. 
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difficult moral problems is to be striven after through the effort 
of conscientious, theological thought, if we would not answer 
like a dilettante and according to individual taste, such ques- 
tions as that of marriage or of the worth or unworth of per- 
sonal property, but if we, with responsibility before God, 


would make the often difficult application of the mora) prin- 
ciples of the Gospel and the Reformation to the new situations 
of life and relations of the individual and of communions to- 
day. And, again, to work out these questions is a problem for 
Protestantism as a whole, which not this or that particular 
group, here or there, has to solve for itself, when we have to 
do with similar problems which everywhere correspondingly 
emerge. 

2. Alongside these great pressing moral questions, there 
stand other questions, of genera) culture, which may affect 
Protestantism as a whole in consequence of that shrinking and 
unifying of the world, of which we have spoken. And there are 
questions in which Protestantism should by al) means have its 
say, and in which, because it has no mouth of its own, it ought 
not simply to accept what the pope of Rome declares practi- 
cable. To name an example, there is the question of the even- 
tual revision of the calendar or the fixing of the date of Easter. 
These questions will sooner or later be asked by the League 
of Nations. Whom it has to ask, when the Roman church is 
concerned, that it knows exactly. It is just the same with the 
Anglican church. But how can it put the question to Protes- 
tantism—not to a single group, or to a more or less private in- 
stitution, which offers itself for the purpose, but to Protestant- 
ism as a whole? How can the League obtain from it a general 
and official pronouncement such as would here be required? 
And there may be many such general cultural questions, and 
occasions for taking necessary decisions may always be recur- 
ring. 

3. The third and perhaps the most important and pressing 
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subject is, however, the imperiled position of our brethren, 
where they are met with in the Diaspora. 

Protestant minorities—here I may count most readily on 
universal and speedy understanding. Whoever has been abroad 
and seen the situation there, and has heard their complaints of 
helplessness, will know what is here meant. I was abroad for 
some years. I may not name the place where this happened. 
Someone said to me, “Here we are in a minority and so are 
the Catholics. But how great a difference there is between their 
position and ours. If a matter arises affecting the Catholics, a 
very powerful official organization stands behind them, and 
occasionally the pope may send his nuncio and he seldom does 
so in vain. But how does it stand with us Protestants?” Now, 
we wish to send no nuncio. But we might desire that here 
Protestantism as a whole should recognize its duty of protect- 
ing the brethren, and that as a whole it should recognize this as 
its collective task, and find a way to fulfil it. It cannot do this 
through mere “alliances,” or through occasional reaction of 
one or another of its groups. Still less is it effective for individ- 
uals to raise a lament. But it would be helpful if an organ of 
Protestantism as a whole were at hand, to speak in its name 
and actively to defend its minorities. Such a “Senate of United 
Protestantism for the Representation of Common Interests’’ 
would not supersede the beneficent operation of the alliances 
which work for the Diaspora. But it would be able to lay hold 
where their powers fail, and it might become the focus in 
which their powers unite. 

4. Finally, the fourth subject which today demands con- 
sideration is the “ecumenical movement” that is too hopefully 
making itself felt. We welcome it sincerely, and as Protestants 
we welcome the fact that it has enabled Christians of all con- 
fessions to meet each other and to unite in practical questions 
of “life and work” which affect universal Christian activity, 
and that for this the formation of the Stockholm organization 
has given opportunity. But, according to our opinion, the 
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overarching “ecumenical” roof can only be firmly built, if it 
rests on three firm pillars, which carry it, and of these that of 
Protestantism as a whole alongside those of the Eastern and 
Anglican communions is like a clearly distinct and self-inclu- 
sive part in the whole. And it would appear to us a lack if, 
alongside the two definite unities of Anglicanism and the East- 
ern church, Protestantism should co-operate only in separated 
groups, and not on its side too as a Protestant working unity. 
Frankly, we might see here a peril for the ecumenical move- 
ment itself. For this would without question be imperiled if it 
should in any way appear as if those other groups conducted 
and asserted themselves in their conjoined historical unity, 
while Protestantism itself were less rigorously conscious of its 
unity, which has its one root in the Reformation, and were less 
strictly to preserve its own character. Alongside those two oth- 
er historical forms and expressions of Christianity, the Protes- 
tant groups in the narrower sense, in spite of their differences 
in particulars, doubtless present a historical and essentially 
homogeneous unity of a quite distinctive character, of which 
they should be abidingly aware and which sometimes, face to 
face with the other groups, they will have jointly to vindicate 
for their own self-preservation. If they attach themselves to 
the ecumenical communion, they should do it above all as a 
united group of children of one house. One may not take the 
second step before the first. And only on the solid substructure 
of the three pillars named, can the “ecumenical” dome be firm- 
ly and securely built.* 

The tasks which I have briefly set forth have for the most 
part been for a long time recognized and understood as com- 

* And even then, when we gladly and willingly meet together with the others 
and would share quite willingly and in a brotherly way the troubles of the Eastern 
church, yet we would even then not forget that no “ecumenical” good will is to be al- 
lowed to hinder us in our permanent common task of evangelization. Where doors 
open to Reformed preaching, where people seek and ask for the message of the Ref- 
ormation, as is now so powerfully the case in the East, there its mission of evangeliza- 


tion remains constant as a common interest and common task of Protestantism; and 
no “ecumenical movement” should hinder or cripple our common devotion to it. 
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mon and collective. And the unifications, which we advocate, 
have long been in process in a gratifying way. The earlier lo- 
cal confessional groups are unifying into world-associations. 
The intercourse and fellowship between the confessions has 
everywhere set in motion their co-operation in great tasks. 
Forms of effective “Unions for Service” are found everywhere. 
I refer here only to the richly blest work of the Gustav-Adolf- 
Verein, which pursues with untiring energy its work of gener- 
al evangelical assistance for the Protestant Diaspora; or to the 
Gotteskasten, whose special concern is for our Lutheran 
brothers in the dispersion. Since 1922, through the Assembly 
of the Bethesda Conference, the Europaische Zentralstelle fiir 
kirchliche Hilfsaktion has been created, which from the begin- 
ning has had the powerful support of the American Protestant 
bodies, and has worked in close fellowship with them. Its 
French name is Bureau Central Européen pour |’entr’aide des 
Eglises. It is already a combined “fellowship of work,” in an 
official form, of the majority of Protestant churches, for those 
interests of Protestantism as a whole that we have mentioned 
in paragraph 3. Actually only one final step would be required 
to unite with its work the remaining common tasks which we 
have mentioned, and to expand it into the Universal Evan- 
gelical Council that we have in mind. In this way a new foun- 
dation of a new body alongside of so many others would not 
be required. It would only be necessary to complete the sphere 
of activity of this already existing body, which is acknowl- 
edged on all sides and is already in full activity, so as to form, 
by such means of organic development and completion the 
impressive and powerful instrument of Protestantism as a 
whole, which would be to it at the same time both hand and 
mouth. 

Brothers in the pure gospel! We are children of one house, 
in spite of—no, even because of—the varied characteristics 
which may distinguish us. This joyous and thankful assurance 
should animate us anew. Let us take this assurance away with 
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us into our communions, whether far or near. Especially may 
our isolated and dispersed brethren take away with them the 
assurance that we all belong to ove family, that one will stand 
by the others, and the whole by its parts. But if we are so 
minded, then let us seriously consider whether the hour does 
not demand that we attain to a new partnership in action, 
which needs new ways and new forms, and in particular an ef- 
fective new organ. 
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r | “HERE is and can be no such thing as a critical or- 
thodoxy. In whatever branch of knowledge the sci- 
entific student works, he must hold himself, on his 

fealty to truth, ready to abandon his dearest hypothesis if 

need arise, if it appear to him that it is inadequately based or 
if there be facts of experience which can in no way be recon- 
ciled with it. It is true that he will generally surrender a well- 
tested theory only with the greatest reluctance, and that the 
problem created by the conflict between fact and hypothesis 
will often lead him to the development and ultimate reinforce- 
ment of the latter, but at the same time every such conflict 
must be held to imperil the established position until it can be 
fitted into is place in the whole scheme. 

This does not mean that no hypothesis can be accepted as 

a practical working basis. On the contrary, there are not a 

few theories in the worlds of man and nature which so justify 

themselves by their reliability that only the very strongest 
evidence would induce any man to discard them. It is, indeed, 
on such hypotheses that the practical life of humanity is built 
up. No sane person would venture to doubt the reality of the 
law of gravitation so far as to throw himself from the top of 
the Woolworth Building, and, while this may be an extreme 
example, the same tendency holds good in many departments 
of life. We learn to trust the generalized results of experience, 
and in our search for a common explanation of phenomena we 
are prone to take much for granted. 

These general remarks apply to the critical study of the 

Old Testament with as much force as to any other department 
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of intellectual life. That age of criticism which first broke on 
the modern world in the Renaissance did not make itself seri- 
ously felt in biblical studies until the nineteenth century, but 
when it did appear there its work was comparatively rapid, 
and some of its conclusions seem likely to stand almost every 
test that can be applied to them. This is true especially of the 
criticism of the Hexateuch in the form we know as the Graf- 
Wellhausen hypothesis, which combined an analysis of the 
text into its constituent elements with an attempt at the dat- 
ing of the various portions thus isolated from the complex 
whole. It involved the recognition of the sources indicated by 
the familiar letters J, E, D, H, and P, and their separation 
from one another. It also involved an effort to place them in 
their historical order, and, finally, theories as to the actual 
time when each came into being. 

The whole hypothesis in its original form can hardly be 
accepted today without modification. The disentanglement of 
J and E is not always certain after the end of the Book of 
Genesis, and wide differences of opinion prevail as to the abso- 
lute dating of the different elements. Even in the last ten 
years we have had suggestions from Holscher and Kennett, 
on the one hand, and from Oesterreicher and Welch, on the 
other, as to new assignments for the series, the first group 
seeking to thrust the whole bodily forward to a comparatively 
late date in the history of Israel, the second to throw it back 
into an earlier time than that which is generally accepted. 
But the main analysis, into JE, D, H, and P, still holds the 
field and is likely to do so, for the attempts made by such 
scholars as Eerdmans, Dahse, and Wiener to establish rival 
views have led in the long run to the formulation of hy- 
potheses far less likely to command general assent than those 
which they seek to supersede. Nor has the relative dating of 
the sources been seriously disputed; their historical order has 
been generally accepted (with some doubt as to whether J 
comes before E and whether H is later than D), and when a 
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fresh dating has been offered the whole series is moved back- 
ward or forward en bloc. Further study has indeed offered a 
somewhat more elaborate analysis, and both Eissfeldt and 
Morgenstern have found more primitive elements within J, 
though it must be admitted that as yet their theories have not 
been submitted to any thorough and searching test, while 
Sellin’s Introduction includes efforts to identify some of those 
very early factors which have always been admitted generally 
to underlie the recognized documents. 

The criticism of the prophetic books was less successful. 
In all studies of this kind there is more or less room for a pure- 
ly subjective element. It is impossible often to give detailed 
reasons for an opinion, because it rests on the general impres- 
sion which the reader forms, and the same passage may appeal 
to different students in very different ways. There are, of 
course, some impressions which are too general and too strong 
to be seriously regarded as untrustworthy; no one who is 
really familiar with Hebrew can fail to appreciate the differ- 
ence between the two accounts of Creation in Genesis, chap- 
ters 1-2, for, apart from any question of analysis, the one 
stands as far from the other as does English prose of the eight- 
eenth century from that of the sixteenth. But this is excep- 
tional; usually a criticism which is based mainly on such im- 
pressions, and cannot point to any objective criteria, is likely 
to be weak and uncertain, often leading students astray and 
carrying with it little or no conviction to other minds. The 
nineteenth-century criticism of the prophetic books was al- 
most entirely subjective, and though some of its conclusions 
are not likely to be seriously challenged, there was a marked 
absence of any guiding principles or objective criteria which 
could be employed in determining the date, structure, and 
authorship of the literature in question. Once given the bare 
idea of a composite document, and the proverbial schoolboy 
can analyze with absolute accuracy such a passage as Genesis, 
chapter 37; but the attempt to distinguish the various strata 
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in the prophets rested almost entirely on minute questions of 
style and vocabulary, or, still more precariously, on the indi- 
vidual critic’s own theories of the history of politics, literature, 
and theology. 

Among the results of nineteenth-century criticism which 
seem most assured there are one or two which should be espe- 
cially mentioned. Long before the end of the century it was 
recognized that the Book of Isaiah was not a unity, and that 
a clear-cut division must be made at the end of chapter 39, 
while within the earlier section it was felt that chapters 24-27 
could hardly be attributed to Isaiah the son of Amoz of Jeru- 
salem. There were a few passages in Jeremiah, notably in the 
chapters dealing with foreign nations (standing at the end of 
the book in the MT and in the middle in the LXX), which 
could not be ascribed to the prophet who was the author of 
the main volume. Ezekiel was left practically untouched, as 
were many of the books included in the collection of the 
Twelve. But the present books of Micah and Zechariah were 
recognized as composite, though in the case of the former 
opinions differed as to the point where the line of demarcation 
should be drawn. But beyond this the criticism of the prophet- 
ic literature hardly went until the last decade of the century, 
when a new and searching treatment of the prophets appeared, 
mainly owing to the work of Wellhausen and Duhm. 

Wellhausen’s handling of the critical problems presented 
by the prophetic literature went little further than the detec- 
tion and elimination of glosses and interpolations, often of 
some length, and in this he was freely followed by a number 
of able and scholarly successors, typified by the writers on the 
Twelve Prophets in the International Critical Commentary. 
Duhm went further, and most of his criticism has found dis- 
tinguished followers. Within Isaiah, chapters 40-66, he recog- 
nized two distinct authors, the work of the exilic Unknown 
ending with chapter 55 and that of the other prophet being 
much later. Few pieces of literature, ancient or modern (one 
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exception will have to be noted shortly ), have ever been sub- 
jected to such drastic surgery as that which Duhm applied to 
the Book of Jeremiah. Actuated by a theory that the prophet 


wrote only in the so-called Kinah meter, he eliminated all that 
could not be crushed into this particular form of poetry as he 
understood it. This principle (and there were even Kinah 
passages which were ascribed to other hands) naturally ex- 
cluded from the genuine work of the prophet all the prose in 
which the book is particularly rich, and all poetry which could 
not be scanned in the necessary way. Sometimes Duhm’s in- 
stinct for the fire and genius of Jeremiah led him to strange 
operations, for there were passages which he could not pos- 
sibly deny to the prophet which yet needed curious handling 
to be reduced to Kinah—an outstanding illustration is his re- 
construction of the great chaos scene in Jer. 4:23—26. At the 
same time it must be remarked that no commentator has ever 
had a deeper insight into the personality of the greatest of the 
prophets, or a keener sympathy with him, and Duhm’s com- 
mentary on Jeremiah, in spite of its critical vagaries, must 
Jong remain as one of the most inspiring that have ever been 
written. It should be added that, among the prose sections of 
the book, Duhm ascribed a large number to a sympathetic 
contemporary of the prophet, whom he identified with Ba- 
ruch, and accepted these as giving authentic details of Jere- 
miah’s life, though they were not from his pen. 

Duhm has been to some extent followed by later scholars, 
though probably none would indorse without reservation the 
whole of his position. Among important recent works on the 
subject that of Mowinckel may be especially mentioned as 
accepting in the main Duhm’s attitude toward the prose sec- 
tions of the book. Another recent scholar, Holscher, has ap- 
plied similar methods to the Book of Ezekiel, and reached con- 
clusions not dissimilar, leaving to the prophet only a compara- 
tively smal] portion of the book that bears his name. It 
is, however, impossible to escape from the feeling that Hd6l- 
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scher’s criticism is in part due to the necessity of removing 
much of Ezekiel which might otherwise conflict with a Penta- 
teuchal theory which places Deuteronomy well on in the post- 
Exilic period. 

All this—and the specimens selected are but specimens— 
is, of course, almost entirely subjective criticism, based on the 
impression made by the books on their readers, and depending 
too little on definite objective criteria." Even the wholesale 
relegation of prose passages in Jeremiah to the limbo of Mid- 
rash rests on such a judgment until the actual history of the 
literature has been discussed. A further weakness in the po- 
sition lies in its treatment of each book by and for itself. A 
sound criticism would recognize that the same tendencies and 
methods were at work throughout the whole field of our 
prophetic literature, and that no book—no portion of a book 
—could stand or fall alone. Unless and until these difficulties 
can be overcome, the criticism of the prophetic literature 
must necessarily remain vague, uncertain, and exposed to 
constant revision and contradiction. It remains to be seen how 
far the criticism characteristic of the twentieth century has 
gone to provide what was lacking, but at least a promising 
beginning has been made. 

There are two aspects of Old Testament study which have 
had considerable influence on prophetic criticism during re- 
cent years, and though both are comparatively novel and may 
yet need a great dea) of discussion, they have progressed suffi- 
ciently to allow of their employment in the task of criticism. 
The first of these is the recognition of the essential principles 
of Hebrew meter. In its main outlines the dominant theory 
goes back to the work of Ley in the seventies, and it has 
attracted the attention of most Old Testament scholars since 
that time. Many of the points advocated by earlier students 
have been abandoned, and it has been felt that particular 
‘This, as we shall see, applies very much less to Mowinckel than to the other 


scholars mentioned. 
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views of metrics have sometimes led to extravagant modifica- 
tion of the Hebrew text. But as time has passed more elas- 
ticity has been permitted, and the work of Sievers and Gray 
has made it clear that within definite limits of variation certain 
well-marked schemes may be observed. It is recognized that 
at bottom the rhythm of sound depends on a rhythm of 
thought and that the outstanding feature of Hebrew meter 
lies in “parallelism.”’ This inevitably expresses itself in sound, 
and the result is that the whole of the rhythm depends on the 
balancing enumeration of significant words, i.e., of the words 
which seem to the poet to convey the full and independent 
elements of his statement. Negatives, propositions, and the 
like do not usually carry such momentum of significance as to 
form independent ideas without reinforcement, and the ac- 
centual system which lies at the roots of Hebrew grammar 
identifies the individual phonetic stress with the individual 
thought-unit. These word-stresses are grouped in clausulae 
(“stichoi”) of never less than two or more than three units, 
and it is the combination of stichoi which makes the charac- 
teristic meter, the sense of a parallel, or balance of thought 
and sound, being never far away. Three types of meter alone 
are recognizable: (a) a type in which three stresses are bal- 
anced by two, with a variation in which each stichos contains 
only two, giving the scansion-formulas 3:2, 2:3, or 2:2; (0) 
a regular triplication, in which three stressed words are bal- 
anced by three, or in which three pairs of words balance one 
another, giving 3:3, 2:2:2, or even 3:3:3; (c) a comparative- 
ly rare type in which two double elements are followed by a 
single triple one, yielding 4:3, usually further to be analyzed 
into 2:2:3. After much discussion it seems to be growing more 
and more certain that, apart from such alternatives as have 
been mentioned, the Hebrew poet did not vary his meter with- 
in one and the same poem. This, of course, demands the occa- 
sional excision or insertion of words, but the number is less 
than is sometimes supposed, and it is a striking fact that (in 
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some books, of course, more than in others) the LXX read- 
ings offer fairly strong evidence in favor of a metrical text on 
the lines above suggested, even where the MT seems to be 
irregular. 

Advance along the second line, that of the peculiar pro- 
phetic psychology, has been more recent, and it is extraordi- 
nary how rapidly it has made ground among Old Testament 
scholars, especially the younger men. Adumbrations of it 
were to be seen in the work of Wellhausen and Goldziher, but 
it was only on the publication of Hoélscher’s Die Propheten 
in 1914 that it was clearly set before the world. It had long 
been recognized that the earlier prophets, e.g., those of the 
days of Samuel, were ecstatics, who were likely to fall into, or 
to induce by artificial stimulation, a strange psychological 
condition, which manifested itself both in outward behavior 
and in mental experience. (As a matter of fact, it seems that 
these two were originally distinct, and that they coalesced in 
the early period of the Israelite monarchy.) Externally the 
access of the “ecstasy” produced conduct like that of the later 
“dancing dervishes”—frothing at the mouth, wild and uncon- 
trolled contortions of the limbs, or perhaps constriction of the 
muscles, the whole sometimes resembling the symptoms of 
epilepsy or of insanity and sometimes those of a trance. One 
of the terms used to designate a prophet means literally “a 
raving madman,” and the verb “to prophesy” in one of its 
forms is used to describe the behavior of Saul in his fits of de- 
rangement. On the other side the subject became conscious of 
another world than that in which he and other men normally 
lived. The usual phenomena did not disappear, but new ones 
were superadded to them, and he saw and heard things that 
were hidden alike from the rest of the world and from his own 
normal consciousness. Both the outward conduct and the in- 
ward experience are found elsewhere, but the combination 
seems to have been particularly characteristic of the Israelite 
prophet. Holscher’s great contribution to the study of proph- 
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ecy lay in his attribution of this ecstasy in its completeness to 
the canonical prophets, as well as to their predecessors. Not 
unnaturally the view met with strenuous opposition in some 
quarters, but is becoming more and more the accepted posi- 
tion, and there are few Old Testament scholars of repute in 
Europe who do not hold it, at least in a modified form. 

These are two new factors in the situation, but they do not 
explain the whole change that has come over the attitude of 
advancing scholars on the subject. The movement has been 
curiously silent, and it is difficult to say when it first took 
concrete shape.” It is as though the whole world of European 
Old Testament scholarship had suddenly waked from a dream 
to find itself in a new country. The truth seems to be that the 
new position was implicit in much of the best work of the early 
years of the present century, and was unconsciously assumed 
by many scholars who had never formulated it to themselves. 
It underlies a certain amount of the work of Duhm (though in 
an embryonic state), some elements of it are obvious in such 
work as that of Erbt—and others—on Jeremiah, and the pub- 
lished portions of Gray’s work on Isaiah (ICC) show that the 
author was tending toward a formal recognition of the posi- 
tion. It is, however, interesting to observe how often a scholar 
whose criticism is based on a partial and, possibly, uncon- 
scious adoption of the newer position, falls back into the older 
ways. 

Even before the development of the ecstatic theory doubts 
had arisen as to whether the term “writing prophets” strictly 
applied to those whose words have come down to us in the 

? Perhaps Mowinckel’s work on Jeremiah is the first clear statement, but the 
writer applied his structural analysis only to the one book. A formal and general 
statement seems to have appeared first in an article by the present writer, published 


in the Church Quarterly Review for 1923. 


* For years the present writer believed himself to be a lonely pioneer, and was 
equally surprised and gratified to find that the Old Testament sections both of the 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft meeting at Hamburg in 1926 and of the In- 
ternational Congress of Orientalists meeting at Oxford in 1928 seemed to accept his 
position as a matter of course. 
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canon of scripture. It was realized that they were primarily 
preachers of righteousness, and the very fact that several 
times it is noted that they wrote down, or took measures to 
have written down by others, the sermons that they preached 
suggested that the proceeding was abnormal, and that usually 
it was left to the hearers to remember and to preserve the 
oracular utterances heard. Acceptance of the ecstatic view, 
though by no means essential to the purely critical position,’ 
turned the possibility into a strong probability. It seemed un- 
likely that men of this type would carefully record their utter- 
ances except in expressly specified cases. Further, the utter- 
ance which described an experience of the ecstatic condition 
would naturally be brief, and we must not look for long dis- 
quisitions or for extensive discourses. The older view had 
held that the prophets were authors in the strict sense of the 
term, writing their books at full length, and arranging the ma- 
terial in such fashion as to produce elaborate works of literary 
art. Scholars spoke of “publishing” the books, having in mind 
rather the conditions of the Graeco-Roman world of the first 
imperial centuries rather than those of the more ancient East. 
With the acceptance of the ecstatic view it was almost inevit- 
able that this position should be abandoned, and that we 
should think of the individual utterance as being very short, 
and of its preservation as being due frequently to others than 
the prophet who delivered it. At the same time a closer and 
yet more general study of the text itself showed that it was 
possible to treat the whole mass of the prophetic literature on 
consistent lines, and to note certain definite facts which might 
serve as an objective basis for criticism. For one thing, the 
difference between the prose sections and the poetical pieces 
became obvious. Prophetic poetry had been recognized at 
least since the days of Lowth, but only the twentieth-century 


*E.g., Professor W. B. Stevenson, one of the few front rank Hebraists in Great 
Britain who reject in toto the ecstatic view, holds that what we have in our prophetic 
books is a series of brief summaries of sermons preached by the prophets, and by 
them committed to writing, not continuously and elaborately constructed books. 
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studies in poetic form enabled students clearly to distinguish 
between the two types of writing, and to apportion to each 
the appropriate sections in the prophetic books. Further, it 
was realized that within the prose sections we had two dis- 
tinct types, one claiming to be in the third person and usually 
giving far more attention to events in the life of the prophet, 
and the other concentrating more on the message, written in 
the first person. To some extent Duhm had already recog- 
nized this distinction in Jeremiah, and his implicit position 
was made explicit by Mowinckel, who distinguished clearly 
and expressly between the three classes in Jeremiah: 
A. Oracular matter, always in poetic form 


B. Biographical matter; prose in the third person 
C. Autobiographical matter; prose in the first person 


Like Duhm, Mowinckel regarded all passages of type C (ex- 
cept the account of the prophet’s call, which, strangely enough, 
he failed to include in the group) as the work of a later Deu- 
teronomic school which sought to obtain the authority of Jere- 
miah for its own peculiar views. 

As a matter of fact, these three types of passage may be 
found in other books as well as Jeremiah, the list including 
Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, and Zechariah. The Book of Jonah con- 
sists entirely of type B, and, in its present form, so also does 
the Book of Haggai, though we may suspect that this is due to 
the final editor, since in other ways it resembles rather pas- 
sages of type C. Ezekiel and Zechariah, chapters 1-8, consist 
almost entirely of type C. Several times, especially in Ezek- 
iel, though examples are found elsewhere, we have longer 
poems with a fairly elaborate structure which are clearly 
works of art, and link themselves with types B and C rather 
than with type A. 

It will be generally admitted that the recognition of these 
three types will in itself go some way toward solving some of 
the critical problems which the prophetic literature presents. 
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It is obvious that the books themselves are compilations which 
are not likely to be the work of the prophets whose oracles are 
included in them, except where the book consists entirely of 
type C. Perhaps we should add the opening collection of the 
oracles of Amos against foreign nations, and also Isaiah, chap- 
ters 40-55, where, though the poetic form has been retained, 
the structure of the individual oracles and the arrangement 
alike show conscious artistry. And there are other difficult 
problems on which light may thus be thrown. The story of 
Hosea’s married life is told for us in two different forms, in 
chapters 1 and 3, and commentators have found considerable 
difficulty in reconciling the two—some have abandoned the 
task as hopeless. But the discrepancies are intelligible when 
we realize that chapter 1 belongs to type B and chapter 3 to 
type C; one is the account given by a sympathetic outsider, 
the other the prophet’s own narrative. 

In telling the story of the growth of these books, we read- 
ily distinguish three stages. The first is obviously the actual 
writing down of the oracles, whether by the prophet or by 
some other person. It is clear that in this latter case a passage 
may have a longer or shorter history in oral tradition, being 
handed on from one to another by word of mouth. But we 
notice at once that the types especially in the longer books, 
such as Isaiah and Jeremiah, tend to fall into groups. Thus 
in Jeremiah, while the book opens with a C passage, this is 
immediately followed by a section of type A which goes down 
to 3:5. C follows with 3:6-18, and from that point the A ma- 
terial is continued to the end of chapter 6. Similar grouping 
may be seen in Isaiah and in Hosea, where there are two oracu- 
lar collections, the first—a very short one—introduced by the 
B passage in chapter 1 and the second by the C passage in 
chapter 3. There seems to be but one adequate explanation 
for this structure—these oracular groups existed as independ- 
ent collections before they were incorporated in the present 
books. That is to say, there is a stage in which independent 
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oracles are gathered into small booklets, never very long. We 
may speak of these as “oracle collections” and of the persons 
responsible for making them as “collectors.” 

The isolation of the individual oracles within these collec- 
tions is not usually a matter of great difficulty. Three criteria 
may be employed. The first is the presence of an introductory 
or of a concluding formula. Often an oracle is introduced by 
the phrase usually rendered “thus saith Jehovah,” and it is 
frequently concluded by another, totally different expression, 
usually translated in our familiar versians “saith Jehovah.” 
The exact meaning of the last phrase is obscure and uncertain, 
but it clearly serves as a kind of signature, certifying the di- 
vine origin of the message, and it may have some relation to 
the ecstatic experience in which that message was received. 
It has often happened—as the evidence of the LXX shows— 
that one or other of these terms is simply due to a copyist’s 
whim, but where they are original, they clearly mark the be- 
ginning and the end of the oracles to which they are attached. 

A second criterion is a sudden change of subject. This may 
appear to open the door to subjectivity, and so, no doubt, it 
would do if it stood entirely alone. But that seldom happens, 
and the passage from one theme to another is usually accom- 
panied by one of the other criteria. The single oracle was not 
a piece of reasoning; it was a sharp and passionate outburst 
in which emotion is much stronger than logic, and a single 
point is expressed. It is but rarely that we have reason to be- 
lieve that in one and the same utterance a prophet passed 
from the one picture which had been presented to him while 
under the divine hand. 

A third criterion is afforded by the meter. Where we have 
a clear and definite change from one rhythm to another, we 
may be fairly sure that we have passed out of one unit into the 
next. Another fact which emerges on a close study of the 
text is the frequency with which we find the metrical scheme 
breaking down at the end of an oracle. It would seem that 
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even the collectors often found their material in a more or less 
mutilated state, and that they sometimes endeavored to finish 
them off without reference to the metrical scheme which the 
oracle originally contained. Especially instructive in this con- 
nection are the instances in which the same oracle has been 
included in different collections, e.g., Isa. 2:2-4 and Mic. 4: 
1-4 or (one of the most interesting illustrations) Jer. 6:22- 
26 and 50:41—43. Here the latter form of the oracle has been 
mutilated at the end, and, not only so, but the whole has been 
modified by the alteration of one or two words so as to apply 
it to the king of Babylon. The meter shows that in this respect 
the original form is to be found in chapter 6, though, on the 
same ground, the text of chapter 50 is at times to be preferred. 
Other instances may be found, especially in collections of 
oracles against foreign nations, e.g., Obadiah and passages in 
Jeremiah, where it is now clearly futile to ask which of the 
two recensions had the oracles in the original order since they 
were probably quite independent and were arranged by each 
compiler to suit his own taste. As a matter of fact it is very 
rarely that, where we have the same oracle in more than one 
collection, the two are of exactly the same length; one is near- 
ly always mutilated at the end. 

Mutilation has sometimes gone so far that all we have left 
is an isolated scrap, a single sentence, or sometimes not even 
that. Amos 5:7 is a relative sentence hanging in the air with 
no antecedent, and, it would seem, without any end. Certainly 
it has not the remotest connection either with what precedes or 
with what follows, and is one of the places where, on the older 
lines, drastic criticism is necessary to make a connected sense. 
Precisely the same remarks may be made of the next two 
verses, which belong to each other but to nothing else in their 
neighborhood, and, again, form a relative sentence with no an- 
tecedent. Yet, fragmentary as these bits of prophetic oracle 
were, the collectors saw a value in them, and preserved and 
cherished them. 
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The literary habits of the collectors deserve an attention 
which they have not yet received. But certain features of 


their work are already clear, and may from time to time help 
to elucidate the history of the prophetic literature. Some 


seem, for instance, to have had a penchant for collecting 
oracles which dealt with the same subject, This will account 
for a superficial air of continuity which some collections have 
in parts—Isaiah, chapter 1, furnishes one or two interesting 
illustrations, Especially they loved to bring together oracles 
which concerned foreign nations, and do not seem to have 


cared greatly from what source these were drawn, though 
sometimes we are saie in ascribing at least the opening or- 


acles of such collections to particular prophets. Collections 
of this kind are found in several books—Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Amos are the most obvious examples, while the 
Book of Obadiah consists entirely of oracles dealing with 
Edom, or understood by the collector as dealing with Edom. 
As we have already seen, we have one obvious instance in 
which an oracle originally intended for Judah was directed 
against Babylon—not by the prophet who uttered it. The 
example of Obadiah (where only one nation is dealt with) 
suggests that we have two separate stages in this process, the 
first being the collection of oracles which dealt with the same 
nation and the second the combination of a number of these 
collections to form a little booklet—often including material 
of the most diverse provenance. Sometimes a catchword 
seems to have been the link between two successive oracles, a 
phrase common to the two suggesting proximity to the com- 
piler, even when the real themes were quite different from one 
another, Oftener it seems that the juxtaposition of two oracles 
may be the work of pure chance. 


The collections themselves were the product Of a period 
of growth, and seldom do we find one which seems to be the 


work of a single generation. In this connection we observe one 
very significant fact, In many, if not all, of the collections now 
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embodied in larger books—and sometimes smaller ones as 
well—the earlier oracles all make the same impression on us. 
But as we draw near to the end of the collection we begin to 
suspect that some of the pieces are by other hands, often later 


writers. Here, of course, we have to allow for subjectivity in 
the student, but often the indications of comparative lateness 


are so striking as to leave us in no reasonable doubt as to their 
authorship. Thus in Jeremiah we have a section which extends 
from chapter 7 to chapter 10. It opens, as is usual in Jeremiah, 
with a C passage, followed by an oracular collection. The 
greater part of this need awaken no serious suspicion, but 
when we reach chapter 10 we find ourselves in a realm of 
thought which few of us associate with Jeremiah, though, 
strangely enough, the section ends with what seems to be un- 
doubtedly an original passage. We can only assume that a 
collector, at a comparatively Jate stage, was fortunate enough 
to stumble on an oracle which really was the work of Jeremiah. 
Sometimes sections which properly belong to type C were in- 
cluded, though this is comparatively rare, and in most of the 
prophetic books we find that the oracular matter alone has 
been absorbed by the collectors. We often notice, too, that 
when a collector found that there seemed to be some connec- 
tion between two oracles he linked them with a word or phrase 
which would bring this out, Thus we may find a denunciation 
of sin followed by a prediction of ruin, the two being con- 
nected by some such word as “therefore,” > which proves on 
close inspection to be the insertion of the collector. 

As an illustration of what has been said we may glance 


over a very smal) but very well-known collection, that which 
now forms the first chapter of Isaiah. Verses 2—3 form a de- 


nunciation of Israel for her ignorance of Vahweh. The meter 
is 3:3, with 2:2:2 in the first line, Then follows a piece in 
dirge form, bewailing the calamities that have befallen Judah 


(vss. 4-9}, in a meter which is mainly 2:2, though varied with 
3:2, It ends with a reference to Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
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the compiler has used this as a catchword on which to hang 
the next oracle, which is entirely independent, and forms a 
denunciation of Israel’s worship, and extends down to verse 
17, the meter being mainly 3:2, with 2:2 as a variant. Verses 
18-20 contain an offer of pardon and a warning of punishment 
in the same meter, with the phrase “for the mouth of Jehovah 
hath spoken it” as a “signature” at the end. At this point we 
begin to find irregularities. Verses 21-23 seem to begin as a 
dirge over the sin of Israel, in the usual meter appropriate to 
such pieces, i.e., 3:2, but this is not maintained, and the latter 
part of the piece is in 3:3 or 2:2:2, aid contains concrete 
descriptions of Israel’s iniquities. Finally, verses 24-31 seem 
to be a somewhat confused medley of prophetic phrases, with 
rapid changes alike of rhythm, metaphor, and even subject, 
including prediction of vengeance on Israe)’s enemies, a prom- 
ise of restoration, and a threat of destruction. 

Types B and C have received even Jess attention than the 
oracular collections. The former may have belonged to much 
larger collections of narratives regarding the prophets, from 
which much of the materia] on that subject, now in the Book 
of Kings, has been drawn. The groups which concern the ca- 
nonical prophets seem to have been divided into something 
like chapters, and these are often dated, The best illustrations 
are to be seen in Jeremiah, though Isaiah includes examples, 
not only in chapters 36-39, but also in chapter 7, where, how- 
ever, a simple textual emendation would reduce the passage 
to type C. 

Type C usually consists in the main of oracular matter, no 
Jonger in its original form, but reduced to prose. Sometimes 
the change is incomplete, as in Isaiah, chapter 6, where the 
poetic form is retained in parts. How this process came about 
we do not know, but we may conjecture that where the oracles 
are original (as they may usually be assumed to be) the form 


was due to dictation by the prophet himself. We may suspect 
that the “roll” written by Baruch at the dictation of Jeremiah 
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was of this type, and it is a significant fact that nearly all the 
C passages in that book purport to deal with events which 
took place before the date of Carchemish, the time when the 
roll was first written. Certainly in those books which consist 
wholly of C matter (Ezekiel: Zechariah, chaps. r-8) we get 
the impression that the book is mainly the work of the prophet 
himself, and that he is responsible for its general order and ar- 


rangement. There is evidence to show that C collections may 
have had a history not unlike the A groups, since occasionally, 


at the end of a collection, we find a passage which stamps itself 
as Jate. Once or twice we have illustrations of the fact that the 
messages contained in these passages were originally in the 
usual poetic form of the oracle, e.g., in Jer. 22:10 we have an 
oracle in the form of a dirge over Jehoahaz. This is repeated 
in the next two verses, but in a prose form, all that is charac- 
teristic of the dirge being omitted, while the central message 
is retained almost verbatim. One interesting phenomenon oc- 
curs in Jeremiah, where we have in chapters 7 and 26 the same 
incident in two forms, one of type C, giving the message in 
extenso, and the other of type B describing the effect it had on 
Jeremiah, and the risks he ran in consequence of its delivery. 

Here, then, is the second stage in the history of the pro- 
phetic literature. We have now collections of material, each 
ascribed normally to some prophet, but most of them contain- 
ing matter, especially toward the end, which can hardly be 
attributed to the author of most of the oracles. We have also 
collections of narratives dealing with the lives and fortunes of 
the prophets, and similar collections of oracular matter re- 
duced artificially to prose form. Many of our books have 
never passed beyond that stage, and it may be illustrated by 
Isaiah, chapters 40-55 and 56-66, and practically all of the 
Twelve except Hosea, Amos, and II Zechariah. The type, of 
course, varies though the stage is the same, for while most of 
the books are oracular collections (in two cases with Psalms 
attached), Jonah belongs entirely to type B and Zechariah, 
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chapters 1-8, to type C—Haggai is one or the other, probably 
originally C. 

The third stage is that of compilation. Here we have the 
three types of material woven into a single whole by some 
worker who is, presumably, later than at least the greater part 
of the materia) with which he deals. Ezekiel may have been 
both his own collector and his own compiler, unless the criti- 
cism of Holscher is to hold good, when the final compiler must 
have been some centuries later than the prophet and have re- 
duced all the extant oracles to prose himself. In no case did the 
compiler simply take all the material belonging to each type 
and place it together. He aimed always definitely at making 
some sort of artistic whole, and therefore used all the skill of 
which he was master. His normal plan was to take a section 
from one or other of the prose types, and use it as an introduc- 
tion to one of the oracular collections which he had before him, 
taking that which seemed likely to fit it best. Sometimes he 
used thus type B, but more often type C when he could, resort- 
ing to type B only when his whole supply of type C was ex- 
hausted. This is especially obvious in Jeremiah, where the 
first B passage occurs in chapter 18, after which the only C 
passages are chapters 24, 26, 28, 32, 35, and a section in chap- 
ter 25, where it is preceded by a B section. In each case there 
is special reason why the C passage should be placed just 
where it is. Sometimes a compiler would place a B or C selec- 
tion after his A collection, but this is exceptional. In Hosea 
the two oracular collections are introduced, the first by a B 
passage, the second by a C passage. In Amos all are grouped 
near the end, the solitary B passage appearing in chapter 7, 
among the C passages, to some of which oracular matter has 
been added. In all cases, however, the compiler seems to have 
exercised much care and a deliberate choice in the arrangement 
of this material. 

Much still remains to be done in this field—indeed, we are 
but at the beginning of the conscious study of the prophetic 
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literature along these lines. The habits of the collectors and 
compilers have to be discussed, and the collections themselves 
investigated in detail. We have, as yet, reached no conclusions 
at all as to the period at which collection and compilation, re- 
spectively, took place, and such conclusions can be formed 
only when we have carefully observed the character and prob- 
able date of the later matter which is so often grouped at the 
end of the collections. But the new method of approach is al- 
ready recognized and accepted, and we may hope for a series 
of thorough investigations which will give us new light on the 
critical questions raised by the prophetic literature. 

No scheme of criticism has ever been devised or ever will 
be devised which can leave no room for subjectivity, and hence 
for differences of opinion. The study of literature, in the na- 
ture of the case, is not capable of being reduced entirely to ex- 
act scientific and mathematical laws, nor can the views of a 
literary critic ever claim that certainty of logical proof which 
would satisfy the legal mind. But something may be done to 
formulate general principles which, within limits, may serve 
as a reliable guide to the investigator, and the new criticism of 
the prophetic literature has certain positive advantages ove~ 
the old. It starts in the right way by considering the structure 
of the documents before proceeding to questions of date and 
authorship, thus simplifying problems of the latter classes 
when they arise. It is primarily because Hexateuchal criticism 
began here that it has proved so successful, and it is notewor- 
thy that it is just the conclusions reached by the Graf-Well- 
hausen school on the composition of the books with which they 
dealt which have proved to be most stable and least exposed 
to serious attack. It is true that there are many problems 
which can be settled only by the impression made on the indi- 
vidual student, but these may be greatly reduced, and we may 
expect in the future much more unanimity on many points 
than we have found in the last generation. 

One obvious result of the new view is its bearing on the 
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questions of interpolation and arrangement. If we have a 
sequence of three passages, A, B, and C, in which A and C 
dealt with the same subject, while B is entirely foreign, the 
natural suggestion on the old view was that B was an insertion 
in the passage, due to a later editor or copyist, breaking the 
connection and interrupting the continuity of thought between 
A and C, and that therefore it had no connection with the 
prophet in whose book it occurs. Today this type of criticism 
has become largely superfluous, and, as an argument, is usually 
invalid, because, while A and C may resemble one another, 
may deal with the same subject, may involve the same meta- 
phor, there is no necessary connection between them. They 
may be—indeed, generally ought to be—treated as separate 
and independent oracles, and the juxtaposition and order of 
the three are entirely due to the compiler. Elaborate analysis 
and consequent synthesis (such as we sometimes find, for in- 
stance, in the treatment of Habakkuk) are entirely beside the 
point. The separate utterance was not intended to convey 
more than a single thought, and the appearance of logical ar- 
rangement and of consecutive reasoning is again due to an- 
other hand than that of the prophet himself. In other words, 
the treatment of the apparently “interpolated” passages is 
removed from the realm of textual criticism to that of higher 
criticism, and in many cases it becomes possible to ascribe 
them to the prophet himself and not to a later hand. The exist- 
ence of interpolations and dislocations is a fact to which the 
LXX bears testimony, especially in the Book of Jeremiah, but 
their number will doubtless be much reduced in the future, as 
these obtrusive sections find their explanation in the general 
history of the book as it came into being, not in the history of 
the completed text. 

If we have lost anything, it is the appearance of chrono- 
logical order which the books once presented to our eyes, but 
this was always illusive, and we can dismiss it without regret. 
It has long been held that some of the latest utterances of Isa- 
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iah are to be found in chapter 1, and the dating of the sections 
in Jeremiah has always shown us that the book is not intended 
to be historically consecutive. No one has ever seriously ar- 
gued that chapter 24 is to be placed earlier in time than chap- 
ter 36. And even were this a complete loss, it would be a small 
thing as compared with what has been already gained. The 
new method of approach to the prophetic literature is yet in 
its infancy, and workers in this field are but beginning to de- 
vote to it their consciously directed labor. We may venture to 
hope that the first half of the twentieth century may in the 
long run be found to have thrown as much light on the proph- 
ets as the latter half of the nineteenth century did upon the 
Law. 








THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF ETHICS 
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REATISES on ethics have generally been written by 

theologians or philosophers. The vocabulary which 

they invented was like algebraic symbols: right and 
wrong, goodness and sin, terms to which it was difficult to give 
definite content. The development of social science and the 
readiness of its followers to describe life in less absolute and 
more historical terms has brought new problems. Ethical 
teachers today are less concerned with definitions than with 
directions as to how best to live. From such a practical point 
of view questions of ultimate basis of morality are, say, less im- 
portant than the history of mores. 

Mr. Lippmann’ is a responsible representative of a point of 
view which looks upon behavior as a trial of social living. Yet 
unexpectedly to him the term “morality” has a distinctly au- 
thoritative content. “In a world where no man desired what he 
could not have, there would be no need to regulate human con- 
duct, therefore, no need for morality” (p. 145). This identifi- 
cation of morals with regulation of conduct is a suppressed defi- 
nition of his entire discussion. His interpretation of human con- 
duct is based unconsciously upon the supposition that there 
must be somewhere an authority outside of the human activ- 
ity to which he can appeal and about which he will have no 
question. There are only two alternatives which he can see, 
that of popular religion which “rests on the belief that the 
kingdom is an objective fact’; and the other, the humanistic 
view that the problem is how mankind is to come to terms with 
facts. To our mind there is a third alternative which is genu- 
inely religious although including the truths of humanism. 

*A Preface to Morals. By Walter Lippmann. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 
viii+348 pages. $2.50. 
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I 


The first and most convincing part of his volume is the de- 
scription of the breakdown of inherited moral authority. The 
morality of Christendom and Judaism are derived from a be- 
lief in a supernatural force which gives a basis for conduct. 
Christianity has developed this conception into a system in 
which God is absolute sovereign. As a practical method of dis- 
covering the will of this monarch, Western civilization has re- 
lied upon the infallible church and the infallible Bible. These 
authorities he believes have been eaten away by the acid of 
modernity. Modern men he believes no longer think of God as 
a sovereign nor do they regard the church as having authority 
in social life. With such persons an infallible Bible has gone 
with the absolute monarch God. Sophisticated minds find 
themselves bereft of a basis on which to build their morality 
and undertake to order their lives in wha‘ *.-y regard as the 
satisfaction of their desires. Yet sophisticz n and satisfac- 
tion do not give a sense of moral stability.  . conviction that 
one has a right to self-expression in a search for happiness 
leaves its possessor not only unsatisfied but blasé and weary 
with increased uncertainty as to moral values. 

This debacle of supernatural authorities leaves Mr. Lipp- 
mann anything but complacent. He believes that morality 
must be based upon religion. Seldom in recent literature has 
this need been more poignantly expressed. Because the acids 
of modernity have destroyed the ancestral order, he holds that 
there exists today on a scale never before expressed by man- 
kind the need of a unifying basis for fellowship. With some- 
thing of the zeal of an ancient prophet Mr. Lippmann calls 
upon men to base their morality upon religion. But he is too 
much of a modern man not to realize the difficulty such a thesis 
involves. The patterns in which our religions have been shaped 
are no longer unquestioned. The social attitudes they embod- 
ied, the very elements they regarded as axiomatic have all 
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yielded to new social conditions. The patterns have changed 
to metaphors. 

It is this central purpose of the book, rather than its deliv- 
erances on various disputed topics of our social life, to which I 
would draw attention. 


Il 


Mr. Lippmann sets forth the general position of all of us 
who are engaged in the history of religion at this point. In fact, 
many of his criticisms of modern religious conditions we have 
repeatedly set forth. The conception of God as absolute sov- 
ereign in the imperial, the feudal, and the nationalist minds 
no longer serves as a basis for moral imperative. We know God 
is not a sovereign and that, therefore, the entire structure of 
orthodoxy which draws corollaries from this pattern cannot be 
taken literally. So long as the relations with the universe can 
be expressed in political categories the problem of what consti- 
tutes right is easily answered. It must be obedience to the will 
of the sovereign God. But when the conception of sovereignty 
becomes an analogy how can this authority continue? 

It must be confessed that the reader at this point misses 
any constructive method by which Mr. Lippmann furnishes 
the desired authority. His description of the modern mind and 
practices, his estimate of the questions which spring from bio- 
logical knowledge, his recognition of the impossibility of a 
static ideal for the family and economic relations enlarge the 
problem which he has set himself. He sees that the modern 
spirit while it has destroyed the old authority by questioning 
the literal value of the patterns has not become sufficiently 
standardized to serve as the religious basis the ordinary man 
wants. He, therefore, sets forth a “high religion” which he 
feels furnishes the basis on which morality can rest. 

Mr. Lippmann professes himself a humanist. This term is 
subject to a great many interpretations, but in his opinion it 
means that there are needs which give rise to the various pat- 
terns which have been outgrown and that the great problem is 
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to come to terms with these needs. This does not sound alto- 
gether impossible, for it is to precisely this problem that the 
modernist theologians have set themselves. But we have this 
advantage over Mr. Lippmann, we recognize the existence of a 
continuous stream of human life in which these values are prop- 
agated. Every religion is a technique for coming to terms and 
so getting aid from that which is regarded as superhuman en- 
vironment. The Christian religion is a continuous experimen- 
tation in the satisfaction of basic human needs. It is in this 
field that one can look for sources of moral control. 

Any observer of actual human behavior will be apt to ad- 
mit that the mores inherited from the past were largely deter- 
mined by those elements of authority which Mr. Lippmann be- 
lieves have disappeared from the attitude of our modern world. 
They were built into the current of social life so that they ac- 
tually became influential in building up a morality. Moral be- 
havior is not to be identified with that by which it is rational- 
ized. It is a fair queston whether in moments of actual moral 
choice, men deliberately follow the course of action which they 
thought would lead them to avoid hell or obey the command 
of an infallible Bible. There is a vast difference between an 
appeal to authority and socialized ideals derived from author- 
ity. To say that we have lost the older authorities in morals is 
simply to say that we no longer include them in our ethical the- 
ory, but the mores which have been built up by people who 
did so ground their ethical] theory are certainly elements in our 
present situation. Ancestors are not contemporaries of their 
descendants. The really disturbing matter is whether or not 
these mores are sufficiently integrated into our moral life to 
become independent of their parent-authority. About this 
there will be divergent opinions determined pretty largely by 
the particular grouping of the society one happens to observe. 
But one thing seems indisputable. Our mores are under criti- 
cism, and unless they can be seen to be grounded in something 
other than tradition they will not conduce to more personal 
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customs and social estimates nor themselves long maintain 
vestigial contro). The morality that has no theoretical basis in 
something more ultimate than itself will sooner or later be- 
come no more real than the smile of the Cheshire cat which 
persisted after the cat disappeared, and no ingenuity of prag- 
matism or humanism will make it real to men who know that 
values must be the obverse of existence. A human existence 
bereft of an objective cosmos will not function in its independ- 
ence. 
Ii 

And this brings us to the real question Mr. Lippmann raises 
but never answers because of his Confucian and Stoic “disin- 
terestedness,” which he renames religion, but which is really 
morality. If morality is to be based on religion, religion must 
be something more significant. To call ethical idealism a “high 
religion” does not make it religious. 

A really religious basis of morality demands a conception 
of God as objective as any other aspect of our environment. 
There is no religious basis for morality—and this it should be 
recalled is the aim of Mr. Lippmann’s quest—in any proposal 
that either dissociates man from his cosmic environment or 
undertakes to approach man from an unknowable God. As 
one approaches the sun through the experience of heat and 
light, so through the experience of search for adjustment on 
the plane of personality do we approach that total activity 
from which we came. Any understanding of the evolutionary 
process involves a dynamic relationship between that which is 
and the environment which can make it more than it is. Only 
as one thinks synthetically of a situation in which are included 
three elements, the organism, the environment, and their rela- 
tionship, can one recognize the full meaning of that process 
through which differentiation and development are possible. 
God is the term we can apply to those personality-evolving ac- 


tivities of the total activity with which we can set up personal 
relations. As such He is as objective to us as any human so- 
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ciety. As our attitude toward one another is not limited by 
chemical and physical forces, neither is our relationship with 
the universe. As we say “you” toa mass of chemical substances 
which constitutes the body of our friend, so we say “yow” to 
the universe. As in friendship we set up relationship with per- 
sonality, so we set up relationship with those elements of our 
total environment which are capable of making a response in 
the situation thus set up. 

As we shape our conception of the human being by the in- 
terpretation of the physical body do we interpret God to our- 
selves. Any such interpretation must be relative to our experi- 
ence and culture but such conceptions of God are no more final 
than our portrayal of the sun. We live in a universe capable of 
evolving humanity as we know it. [t must possess forces ca- 
pable of such results. These forces must be assumed to be still 
active, constituting an environment with which we must get 
into helpful and assimilating relationships. It is this consider- 
ation that compels the rejection both of exclusive mechanistic 
and humanistic interpretations of life. The personality-pro- 
ducing forces, the co-ordinating activity which instigates the 
chemical, physical, and biological forces are still in our envi- 
ronment and with them we must be in harmony. The pictures 
in which our search for harmony will be described will be drawn 
from those relationships of life which to us seem ultimate, but 
the relationship is independent of the picture. We can no more 
escape the influence of God so considered than the influence of 


gravitation. Gravitation is more than Newton’s law. The at- 
tempt to utilize personal experience to make such adjustments 


effective is the function of every religion. The real difficulty 


with religions is that some of their patterns are incapable of 
integrating the human needs with these elements of the uni- 


verse in which their satisfactions lie. It is an imperfect reading 


of the facts when one says the relationship desired has disap- 
peared with the pattern. To feel that a traditional conception 


of God as sovereign is no longer of moral significance is not to 
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say that reciproca) relationship of humanity with the person- 
ality-producing activity of the universe is at an end. It simply 
means that in religion as in physics our intellectual processes 
by which such relations are co-ordinated are to be rethought. 

From such a point of view the moralist stops speculating 
about an authority external to himself and considers rather 
the situation in which he must act and so be most susceptible 
to, and gain most help from, its personality-producing ele- 
ments, As far as the man-made environment is concerned, the 
integrating of the individual into the group is to be found by 
determining the relationship which makes toward the increase 
of personal values. If it does not develop personality it must 
be abandoned, not because some deity has commanded it to be 
abandoned but because it is incapable of assimilating the per- 
sonal relations of a situation. That is another way of saying 
that human relationships must be determined by intelligent 
love. Here, too, the criterion is not quantitative or static, but 
rather of the nature of direction of development and of the 
participation of all the members of a group in the personal ad- 
vance of any member of the group. For love as a moral factor 
may be defined as such action as attempts to share the advan- 
tages of any member of a given group with the members con- 
stituting the entire group. This is the process of co-ordination 
and integration on the personal plane. It is not a matter of af- 
fection, for in this sense of the word, we can love those we do 
not like. 

Such hygiene of the personality is not easily gained by an 
antisocial person. The prophet and the ethical teacher judge 
these proper relationships and seek to give advice. But this is 
not external authority but counsel for adjusting life to the so- 
cial and cosmic forces furthering personal values. A doctor 
does not have to call in a policeman to compel an intelligent 
sick man to follow his advice. The only sense in which he can 
be said to be in authority is that he knows more than the pa- 
tient and the patient recognizes his superior intelligence. Yet, 
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if the relationships were changed about, the doctor might fol- 
low the advice of his patient in buying stocks. In both cases 
the basis of action is confidence that a given advice is advan- 
tageous because it is in accordance with things as they actually 
are progressing. 

The ultimate basis of morality is religious, in a far more 
fundamental way than that combination of sentiment and de- 
tachment called “high religion” by Mr. Lippmann. It is reli- 
gious in the sense that the total process in which men are in- 
volved is toward personal value and that any antipersonal ac- 
tivity is contrary to the basic activity with which they are in- 
explicably involved. It is hard to see how anyone could fail to 
feel the worth of such a basis for morals. The God it recognizes 
is not a God of outgrown patterns but is the cosmic reason and 
purpose within the realm of actual situations in which man is 
involved. A given course of action is right if it is in accordance 
with the tendency of the process which has steadily differen- 
tiated personal from impersonal activities. This process may 
be described as the will of God, but such a description does not 
identify God with a sovereign but with personality-producing 
activities in which God is included. If one seeks a pattern in 
which to dramatize this fact it is easily found in the realm of 
biology, of sociology. As the organ must find support in the in- 
fluences under which it has evolved, as the individual to grow 
more personal must integrate himself in the more personal ac- 
tivities of the group to which he belongs, so the human person- 
ality in its search for new values gets help and support from 
these personality-producing elements of the environment with 
which by his very participation in his cosmic relations he is in- 
volved. 

IV 

Such a view emphasizes not submission to forces but co- 
operation with them. It embodies the wisdom of the ethical 
thinkers of all times but it does not bind itself to any external 
sovereign, or Bible, or church. Its God may be pictured in any 
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pattern which emphasizes the fact of co-operative relation- 
ships within the sphere of personal values. The place which 
Christ will hold in such a morality will be not that of the law- 
giver but that of the Way. The morality of the Christian will 
be an attempt to express the attitude of co-ordination and serv- 
ice expressed by Jesus by whatever technique science may 
show to be preferable. But the basic reason for adopting such 
an attitude is that it is the exposition of the meaning of an ulti- 
mate relationship. Humanity participates in an ongoing proc- 
ess in which it is rendered more susceptible to the personality- 
evolving elements in the cosmic totality from which it came 
and in accordance with which it must live if it would grow more 
personal. As we recognize those close relationships which in- 
crease the personal worth of the individual in the group of 
which he is a part, so we make dominant an attitude toward the 
sort of universe in which we actually live. To refuse to go on 
with the personality-producing forces, to seek to live in a uni- 
verse which has given birth to a personality as if it were an im- 
personal machine is to assure evil consequences. As a man will 
be aided by gravitation if he build a wall plumb and opposed if 
he build it out of plumb, so human beings who undertake to 
order their lives in accordance with these personality-produc- 
ing forces we know as God will build upon a rock. Not to live 
in harmony with them is to build upon sand. 


V 


Certain corollaries follow from this conclusion: 

1. Right and wrong are descriptive of attitudes rather than 
acts. As such they are absolute because they express a rela- 
tionship with the personality-evolving forces of the universe. 
Because of ignorance an act may be injurious even though it be 
an expression of the attitude that seeks advance of personality 
both of the individual and of the group to which he belongs. 

2. Technique is to be furnished by science rather than by 
the attitude. The worth of a technique, however, will be deter- 
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mined by the inquiry as to whether or not it makes toward per- 
sonal values. 

3. Experience of the race and of separate groups may be 
regarded as possessing value suggesting the basis of choice be- 
tween techniques. Such racial experience, however, is always 
subject to criticism, and mores are in themselves not final but 
relative. In the interest of larger personal values, they fre- 
quently must be abandoned or sublimated. 

4. Society is an immediate personal environment within 
which the individual must act. To treat human relations im- 
personally and human beings as without personal value is to 
run counter to the creative elements in the total environment. 
Political, economic, and domestic relations must grow more 
personal in accordance with this basic relationship. 

5. Individual and social maladjustment to the personality- 
producing forces of the cosmic process results in suffering. It 
is the joint effort of the sciences and religion to avoid such mal- 
adjustment and set up corrective situations. The ground for 
hope in such efforts lies in the basic conception of religion that 
it is possible so to organize life in its social relation as to result 
in co-operation with the personality-producing forces of the 
cosmic environment. 
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I 


HE following is a study of 239 ecclesiastical peace 

pronouncements. One hundred and forty-six repre- 

sent twenty-five different denominations while the re- 
maining 93 are interdenominational.’ 

Nearly all of these pronouncements express their con- 
demnation of war and their consciousness of a duty to work for 
its abolition. War is called “the greatest moral and political 
issue before the country.” The Methodists brand it as a mon- 
strosity “inglorious, ineffective, wasteful and unchristian.” 
A “colossal and ruinous social sin,” the Baptists and Unitari- 
ans label it. The National Study Conference stigmatizes war 
as “the most colossal scourge and calamity of modern life.” 
The Evangelical Free Churches excoriate it as world-suicide 
and the irretrievable ruin of civilization. Similarly does the 
Murren Conference caution that war ‘“‘menaces civilization.”’ 
“Wholesale slaughter” is a Federal Council epithet. ‘The 
Church can be satisfied with nothing less than the complete 
abolition of war” declares the Federal Council. This body be- 
lieves that working for peace is the truest way of honoring the 
memory of the fallen soldiers. In line with these sentiments, 
the Christian denomination holds it inconceivable that ‘“‘na- 
tional borders should be more than boundaries. They should 
never be barriers between nations.” Copious are the commen- 
dations of international love, amity, trust, unity, and good 
will. 

That these peace sentiments should crystallize around the 
customary theological affirmations is only to be expected. Thus 


* A list of these pronouncements, classified according to denominations and other- 
wise arranged chronologically, may be obtained from the author of this article upon 
request. 
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the Committee on World Friendship among Young People 
urges: “Let us as young people lift our thoughts above the 
lower levels of distrust and doubt and believe that God holds 
for each of us a higher destiny than that of taking each other’s 
life.”” Some derive the incentive toward peace from their con- 
ception of the unity of God, or the fatherhood of God, or the 
love of God. Sometimes the project is that of realizing a divine 
civilization which would be the building of the kingdom of 
God. The Jewish Women of Texas see aligned for peace God 
and the prophets. References to the deity are frequently com- 
bined with references to the worth of man and the unity of 
mankind. 

Most frequent are references to Christ and Christianity. 
Highly favorite is the phrase, “Prince of Peace.” Again and 
again is the opposition of war to the spirit of Christ asserted. 
With the war spirit abroad, according to the Springfield Meth- 
odist Conference, “the progress of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ 
is clearly at stake.” The Seventh Day Baptists observe that 
“the way of the cross and the way of the sword involve entirely 
different attitudes and practices.” A Reformed Presbyterian 
pronouncement regrets that the name of Christ is not men- 
tioned in the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Hence the weighty responsibilities devolving upon the 
churches. The church, it is held, cannot permit war. It should 
and can oppose war, speaking out against it and taking an ac- 
tive part against it. It must mobilize and marshal Christian 
public opinion against armaments and rouse Christian indigna- 
tion against them. American churches meanwhile can enter 
into fraternal relations with the churches and Christians of 
Germany. The Methodists contend that in any policies that 
lead to war the churches should not acquiesce. Reference is 
occasionally made to ecclesiastical responsibility for war and 
to the fact that the churches have been blamed for the World 
War. Say the Methodists at the Council of Cities in Pitts- 
burgh, February, 1924: ‘We declare our sincere repentance 
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for past ignorance of or lack of faith in Christ’s ideals and 
methods of righting wrongs.” A passage from a Federal Coun- 
cil statement of 1921 reads: ‘Let us humbly confess our own 
share of sin in participating in the race of armaments. .. . . 
Is it not true that we have sinned not merely as a nation but 
also as a church? Has the church not left undone things it 
ought to have done in the teaching of brotherliness, good will 
and helpfulness?” A Federal Council statement of 1924 ex- 
horts: “Let us pray as a people for forgiveness for our long 
apathy to the continuance of the war system, forgiveness for 
our blindness to the utterly unchristian character of war, for 
our lack of love to enemies, for our self-satisfaction and self- 
righteousness, for our race pride and arrogance.” 

Do these phrases refer to the part which the churches 
played in supporting the World War? The language is not 
unequivocal. It may mean that the churches are repentant for 
various other shortcomings without being specifically repent- 
ant for their departure from peace ideals when the war mad- 
ness was raging. The Quakers are the only ones who are 
specific on this point. Their regret is that ‘‘a considerable pro- 
portion of our membership took some share in the active prose- 
cution of the war.” 

Not far from this are the frequent admonitions to pray for 
peace. The Rabbis quote from their Union Prayer Book: 
“Grant us peace, Thy most precious gift, and enable Israel to 
be a messenger of peace unto the peoples of the earth. Bless _ 
our country that it may ever be a stronghold of peace and its 
advocate in the councils of nations.” An Episcopalian group 
would have its communicants ask that God may touch the 
hearts of men inclining them toward peace. Of almost identical 
purport is the Presbyterian proposal indorsed by the Federal 
Council that Armistice Day, 1928, be made a day of prayer 
that “all nations may know a true brotherhood in Christ.” 
The Methodist Conference at Springfield proposes that, at 
every communion service, there be a prayer for peace. 
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Particular pains are taken to combat the idea that war is 
inevitable. “War,” says a Baptist pronouncement of 1924, “is 
neither inevitable nor necessary”—a view shared by many. 
According to the Chicago Presbyterians, the doctrine of the 
inevitability of war represents anti-Christian philosophy. The 
Colorado Methodists, condemning the contrary sentiments ex- 
pressed before them the previous day by Senator Fess, evince 
particular opposition to the doctrine of inevitability. Akin to 
this are the reflections relative to the ineffectiveness and futil- 
ity of war. It hardly needs telling that, in these peace pro- 
nouncements, militarism is roundly and frequently condemned. 

Much is said about the outlawry of war. However, there is 
need of distinguishing between outlawry and outlawry—be- 
tween outlawry as a concrete proposal identified with the 
names of Levinson, Borah, Briand, and Kellogg, and, on the 
other hand, outlawry as a vague expression of aversion to war. 
Outlawry in the latter sense is matter of frequent mention. 
A Federal Council pronouncement asks that war be made 
illegal. The Methodists at Springfield call for the outlawry of 
che whole war system, just as the Baptist Young People favor 
“every sane movement that looks toward the outlawry of war 
in the world.” The Disciples of Christ “appeal to the govern- 
ment of the United States to co-operate whole-heartedly with 
other nations in every effort to outlaw war as a crime among 
nations.” The Universalists would have war “recognised as a 
crime in international law.” It seems to be assumed that in 
some way the church can outlaw war in a decade or two. 
Sometimes the objection is limited to “aggressive” war, the 
epithet “crime” being restricted to wars of the “‘aggressive” 
type. Now and then generalities are abandoned to the extent 
of calling for new definitions of aggression. The fact that a 
definition of a “just” war is sought would indicate the belief 
that, after all, some wars may be just. 

Some of these antiwar demands are uttered with many a 
protestation of patriotism and loyalty. “We renew our pledge 
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of allegiance to our nation and to every phase of its welfare,” 
say the Presbyterians. ‘We affirm our patriotism unqualified- 
ly,” the Congregationalists insist. ““‘We avow our sincere pa- 
triotism and our unquestioned loyalty to the nation we love,” 
the Reformed Church announces. “The Church,” according to 
the Baptists, “‘should teach patriotic support of the state but 
should never become the agent of government in any activity 
alien to the spirit of Christ.” In view of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact, the Columbus Conference of Churches singularly recon- 
ciles patriotism and pacifism: “The churches should teach 
patriotic support of the state in the conviction that the state is 
bound by the obligations of the Pact never to resort to war but 
to use only peaceful means for the solution of controversies.” 
The Methodists go out of their way to recall that “the patri- 
otism of the Methodist Church has never been challenged,” 
while the Rabbis, reaffirming their love for America, reflect 
that “throughout the centuries of the past Jews have given 
gladly and unstintedly of their blood and means, whenever 
their country has called upon them.” The patriotism of the 
Quakers is as beautiful as their pacifism. The Quaker pam- 
phlet reads: “The Christian’s love of country finds its source, 
its inspiration and its direction in his love of God and his fel- 
lowmen..... Such loyalty to Christ is consistent with loy- 
alty to one’s native land.” Noblest of all is their splendid dec- 
laration, issued March, 1918, while the war was at its height: 

To our beloved country, we affirm the deep loyalty of grateful hearts. 


We long to help her realize her noblest capacities as a great Republic dedi- 
cated to liberty and democracy. But we believe that we best serve our 


country and all humanity when we maintain that religion and conscience 
are superior even tothestate..... To our fellow countrymen who are 
following the leadings of conscience into ways where we cannot be their 
comrades, we give assurance of respect and sympathy in all that they en- 


dure. 


Certain touches of sectarian pride are not entirely lacking 


in these pronouncements. Catholic statements refer to the 
specific work of the pope and ‘“‘our Holy Church” for world- 
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peace. A Jewish pronouncement is concerned to identify the 
antiwar movement with “the mission of Israel.”” A pronounce- 
ment of the Christian denomination also affirms some special 
denominational concern in the abolition of war, while the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union would wish for its denomination “an 
honorable, if not a leading part, among religious bodies in the 
abolition of war.” A Wesleyan Methodist pronouncement, 
while bespeaking moral leadership for the churches in general, 
suggests a peace conference of American and British Method- 
ist churches particularly. The Christian Scientists claim that 
their church’s international character contributes to interna- 
tional good will. 

The interdenominational tone, however, is the more pro- 
nounced. Thus the Reformed church, Episcopalians, Bud- 
dhists, and the Reformed Presbyterians indorse the Federal 
Council by name. Co-operation with other church bodies in 
the interests of world-peace is urged by Lutherans, Episco- 
palians, the Federal Council, and the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. The Methodists conversely invite other de- 
nominations to co-operate with them. The 1925 Study Con- 
ference on Churches and World Peace has the commendation 
of Presbyterians, of Northern Baptists, and of Episcopalians. 
The Primitive Methodists favor an Interdenominational Com- 
mittee for Peace, while the Moravians, along with expression 
of good will toward the Moravian brethren in other lands, 
voice approval for various non- Moravian peace organizations. 
The Baptists would join other religious bodies in calling a 
world-conference on peace. One of the Quaker appeals is ad- 
dressed to “the Churches of Christ in all Countries,” like the 
very recent one of the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches which is addressed to “the Churches 


and to All People of Good-Will.” 


IT 
As we proceed to utterances marked by a higher degree of 
definiteness, we meet a tendency to abandon theological and 
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to substitute political language. Here stand the several expres- 
sions of encomium or expectation regarding America. The 
Catholics find reason for being proud of America as regards 
its record for world-peace. The Methodists, Presbyterians, 
The World Alliance for International Friendship, the Rabbis, 
and the World’s Christian Endeavor expect America to lead 
the way. Meanwhile the Church Peace Union, the Northern 
Baptists, and the Federal Council are concerned that the 
United States should not stand aloof but should, as the Con- 
gregationalists say, be among those “bearing the burdens of 
the world.” The Federa) Council repeatedly exhorts America 
to co-operate especially in the outlawry of war, and particular- 
ly in view of the claim that the World Court is an American 
idea. The Young Women’s Christian Association believes that 
America can do more than it has been doing. 

Next come allusions to race relations, imperialisms, eco- 
nomic rivalries, etc. The Lutherans are of the opinion that 
nationalism does not exc)ude interracialism. The Methodists 
employ phraseology about the se)i-determination of nations, 
while the Episcopal Diocese of Virginia thinks that “all at- 
tempts to exploit the unorganized and undeveloped peoples 
should be rebuked.” The Congregationalists urge that Ameri- 
cans should do business abroad at their own risks. The Congre- 
gationalists resemble in this regard the Methodists, the Cleve- 
land Centennial, and the World Alliance for International 
Friendship. The last-named organization ho)ds that invest- 
ments should be subject to the Jaws of the country in which 
they are made. Like various other bodies, the National Study 
Conference considers the bearing of raw materials, immigra- 
tion, race legislation, investments, and of minority groups on 
the issue of peace. Ina more or less hortatory strain, some of 
these pronouncements set forth American obligations toward 
Armenia, Austria, Germany, and the rest of Central Europe, 
China, Japan, Latin America, Mexico, the Near East, Nica- 
ragua, the Philippines, and Russia. The Federa) Council would 
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include former enemies in schemes of reconstruction. This 
body also praises the South American trip taken shortly after 
his election by President-elect Hoover. 

More or Jess vague references occur to the various pro- 
cedures promising peace. The Federal Council asserts express- 
ly that the church should not define detail and should not dic- 
tate, even while fostering the proposal “to settle every inter- 
national dispute by resort to the authority of law, right and 
reason, rather than by resort to battleships, battle planes and 
battalions.” The Baptists and the Methodist Episcopa) bish- 
ops would rely, not upon the church, but upon the government 
to find the way to peace, The World Alliance for International 
Friendship professes to be “‘still in the process of finding the 
most feasible paths to peace.” Among others, the Northern 
Baptists expect “the responsible statesmen of a Christian 
country” to do their part. The peace moves of President Cool- 
idge are commended by the Reformed Church, the Presbyte- 
tians, the Moravians, and the Universalists. 

Frequent are the animadversions to economic issues. The 
Federa) Counci) calls for better economic adjustments and 
asks that toward that end an economic conference be held. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association lays stress on trade 
agreements and reciprocity treaties. Abdul Baha deems profit- 
sharing within the nation relevant to world-peace. A Metho- 
dist resolution would stigmatize profiteering. The Federal 
Council again accords weight to such matters as internationa) 
benevolence, humanitarian commissions, the proper handling 
of the opium traffic and of immigration, and the proper treat- 
ment of aliens. Then comes the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship, which believes that the question of inter- 
allied debts should be treated as more than a financial problem, 
and should be handled in a manner that expresses “‘positively 
the good will of our people.” Like the World Alliance, which 
would have us break off trade with an aggressor nation, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association would have our gov- 
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ernment support “no power which has defaulted in its arbi- 
tration agreements.” 
Finally, we notice a number of references to the mental 


prerequisites of peace. We read of “the wil} to peace,” of at- 
tuning hearts and minds to peace, of a new mind, a new moral 


atmosphere, and of applying the Golden Rule internationally. 
According to the Eloist ministry, war is a state of mind. The 
Congregationalists urge that we should cease to picture Euro- 
peans as “given over to intrigue, hatred and war, and our- 
selves as so superior in virtue that we can not work with these 
our fellow men.’ A Catholic report contends that “world peace 


is largely if not mainly a matter of human faith,” The Presby- 
terians plead that the great need is not for resolutions but for 


regeneration. 
Tit 

Thisbrings us now to the group of deliverances that are the 
most specific. We shall consider them in the following order: 
studying the issues; educating the public; propaganda; free- 
dom of speech; international language, international confer- 
ences; conciliation; arbitration; League of Nations; Borah- 
Levinson outlawry plan; World Parliament; World Court; 
war referendum, disarmament; conscription; gas in warfare; 


bacteria in warfare; military training; Washington Confer- 
ence; Geneva Protoco); Locarno; China; Mexico; Nicaragua, 


Japanese exclusion; “Goose Step” Day; the big navy pro- 
gram; the Rosika Schwimmer case. 

Exhortation to study the issues occurs repeatedly. The 
World Student Christian Federation demands a fearless facing 
of the issues. The Presbyterians are solicitous that especially 
the clergy should study the issues. One pronouncement would 


have the church focus attention on internationa] questions 
every Armistice Day, while yet another (the Northern Bap- 


tists) would have the churches devote to international ques- 


tions not less than four weeks annually, The Federal Council 
specifies classes, lectures, etc., and holds that our relations with 
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the Orient are particularly in need of study. The Columbus 
Conference of Churches would, among other things, have the 
churches study the economic factors causing war. 

Educating and agitating for peace are copiously asserted 
to be among the church’s duties. Especially should such edu- 
cative work be the task of the pastors acting “in the spirit of 
Christ” and, as the Baptists would have it, generating “Sa will 
for peace.” The Federal Council dwells upon the réle of the 
theological seminaries in this connection. Not a little is said 
about church committees and commissions having the study 
and teaching of peace plans as their function. According to the 
Lutheran Augustana Synod, public opinion should be demi)- 
itarized. The World Alliance for International Friendship 
speaks of such as “mora) disarmament.” The Texas Temple 
Sisterhoods declare that the church should terminate the cus- 
tom of glorifying war before the young. In like vein, the Con- 
gregationalists would see the glorification of war eliminated 
from our textbooks, while the Baptist World Alliance would 
banish racial and national antagonisms from the textbooks of 


all nations. Putting the matter affirmatively, the Episco- 
palians call for the provision of suitable educational literature 


for the dissemination of peace. The Congregationalists be- 
lieve that the members of Congress are among those needing 


peace education. 


The menace of militaristic propaganda—“al] mendacious 
war-time and peace-time propaganda,” as the Congregation- 


alists call it—and the importance of free speech are extensively 
recognized. The Columbus Conference of Churches protests 
against the army officers who go about propagandizing for the 
war system and attacking the advocates of the peace system. 
The Episcopal Diocese of Virginia would have the church re- 
buke all evil-speaking against other nations. It is particularly 


notable that resolutions voicing tolerance toward antimilitar- 
ists are passed by the ex-service men of Garrett Bible School. 


Striking is the declaration of the Congregationalists: “The 
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Council therefore recommends that, especially in periods of 
national excitement, freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press, which are essential to clear thought and to right con- 
clusion be zealously protected.” 

The pacific possibilities of a world-language are visaged by 
the Bahais. 

International conferences are frequently recommended. 
The World’s Christian Endeavor Union would have the United 
States call such a conference. The Methodists think that an 
international religious conference would be effective. Several 
of the pronouncements specify an economic conference and a 
disarmament conference. The Catholic church claims with 
pride to have worked for the Washington Conference and urges 
others like it. The Baptists wish a conference on reparations, 
armaments, and debts. 

Conciliation is also specified as well as arbitration. The 
Theosophists speak of ‘“‘neutral referees.”” The Federal Coun- 
cil mentions “‘boards of arbitration,” while the World Alliance 
for International Friendship regards it essential to hold all 
questions amenable to arbitration, excluding not even those of 
national honor. 

The number of pronouncements favoring an interna- 
tional court are too numerous to list. (There are at least six- 
ty.) Anumber of American statements urge the United States 
to enter the World Court immediately. The World Alliance for 
International Friendship, the National Study Conference, and 
the Methodists, perhaps also Abdul Baha with his “supreme 
tribunal,” favor that affirmative jurisdiction with which the 
Borah-Levinson plan of outlawry is familiarly identified. 

Some Episcopalian groups would, like the Congregational- 
ists, have the United States join the existing League of Nations 
or something better. A Methodist conference wants a league; a 
Bahai pronouncement asks for “‘a universal league of nations.” 
The Quakers wish “a league or association of nations.” They 
resemble the Federal Council, which also favors ‘“‘an organisa- 
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tion or association of nations.” The Pope asks for ‘“‘a family of 
nations.” Do the Methodists meeting at Springfield in 1924 
intimate some disparagement of the existing League when they 
desire American entrance into an “effective association of na- 
tions’’? 

The Congregationalists find the admission of Germany a 
reason for approving the League which now exists. The League 
is also indorsed by the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the Christian church, the Moravians, the Council of the Pres- 
byterian Alliance, the Chicago Presbyterians, the Church 
Peace Union, the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship, the World’s Christian Endeavor, the Committee on 
World Friendship among Young People, the Murren Confer- 
ence, the Lambeth Conference, the National Council of Evan- 
gelical Free Churches, and the Church of England Peace 
League. The manifestoes of the Interdenominational Student 
Conference, and of the Reformed Presbyterians, and a Meth- 
odist statement are among the few American pronouncements 
which would have the United States enter the existing League. 
The Federal Council urges friendly relations between America 
and the League, and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, like the Northern Baptists, the International Good Will 
Congresses, and the Columbus Peace Conference, wishes this 
country to accord the League the utmost co-operation. Both 
the Federal Council and the World Alliance for International 
Friendship would have the United States join the League of 
Nations, if the covenant were amended in line with certain 
antiwar reservations suggested by the National Study Confer- 
ence. The Primitive Methodists, a British body, deem it essen- 
tial that all nations be included in the League. Various acces- 
sory activities of the League, such as its labor organization 
and its several committees and commissions, receive commen- 
dation even where the League itself does not. 

Outlawry of war, not merely in the vague sense already 
considered but in the concrete sense of the Borah-Levinson 
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proposal, also has its supporters. Federal Council and Meth- 
odist pronouncements mention the Borah-Levinson plan or 
the Kellogg Pact by name. The Briand overtures and the sub- 
sequent Kellogg Pact are welcomed by Unitarians, Baptists, 
Northern Baptists, the Federal Council, the Columbus Con- 
ference, and the World Alliance for International Friendship. 
A Presbyterian statement suggests outlawry arrangements be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain from which not 
even vital interests are to be excepted. 

We discussed one feature of the outlawry proposal when 
we considered the World Court and the plan to invest that 
court with affirmative jurisdiction. The other feature of the 
outlawry program, the proposed codification of international 
law, is sought by the American Council of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship, by the Jerusalem Conference, by 
the Federal Council, and by the Methodists. The Bahai pro- 
nouncement desires a parliament of the world. 

The Presbyterians and the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis believe that war resolutions should be subject to a 
popular referendum. The Presbyterian statement, however, 
would except cases of threatened invasion. The Moravians 
think that a conscription of wealth and of labor as well as of 
fighting power would be helpful; while the elimination of gas 
and bacteria as military devices is deemed not too minute for 
mention by the Young Women’s Christian Association. The 
Rabbis, again, are opposed to the private manufacture of gas 
and of arms. 

In many of these pronouncements, military training is sub- 
jected to condemnation. A Presbyterian statement condemns 
it with reservations. Occasionally objections are waived pro- 
vided the military training be collegiate and optional, i.e., not 
given in high schools and not compulsory. The Disciples of 
Christ, the Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, a Methodist 
pronouncement of 1927, and Congregational statements speci- 
fy compulsory training as the butt of their objections. The 
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World Alliance for International Friendship opposes ‘mili- 
tary training in all public schools and all compulsory military 
training in colleges and universities except in institutions es- 
tablished for the specific purpose of military training.” The 
Methodists brand military training as contrary to “the spirit 
of Jesus.” A Christian church utterance commends recreation 
and athletics as desirable substitutes. The Methodists and the 
Columbus churches protest against the advertising of military 
training camps by means of postmarks. 

Still larger is the number of pronouncements calling for 
disarmament in various forms and degrees. Sweeping reduc- 
tions are desired by many. The Columbus Conference would 
have the churches study the possibilities of disarmament. A 
Federal Council statement of 1921, in demanding far-reaching 
reductions, asserts that the church has occasion to be indig- 
nant about armaments. Some of the pronouncements would 
retain armaments for police purposes only. The Catholics and 
a few others, while not expecting total disarmament, seek pro- 
gressive disarmament. The World’s Christian Endeavor Un- 
ion would have “disarmament by agreement, if possible; by 
example, if necessary.” The United States government is 
thanked by the Federal Council, and lauded by the Presbyte- 
rians and the Congregationalists, for its efforts to secure dis- 
armament by means of international conferences. The confer- 
ences of Washington, Geneva, and Locarno are mentioned with 
satisfaction. 

Definite problems are considered in the relations with such 
countries as China, Mexico, Japan, Armenia, and Nicaragua. 
The wish is expressed for fair treaties with China, non-inter- 
vention being the burden of the demand voiced by Baptists and 
by the China Inland Mission. Various statements issued at the 
time of the Mexican crisis ask arbitration with Mexico. The 
Japanese exclusion law is deplored by numerous groups. The 
Northern Baptists, contending that this law “does not repre- 
sent the sentiment of the Christian people of America,” would 
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have the injury rectified. Yet another Baptist group asks defi- 
nitely that Congress remove the discrimination. The Bud- 
dhists would avail themselves “of every opportunity to create 
better understanding between the United States and Japan 
and to strengthen the bond of friendship”—a sentiment which 
American Christian pronouncements earnestly reciprocate. 
The Ohio pastors demand the withdrawal of armed forces from 
Nicaragua, and the Columbus Conference offers a carefully 
worded proposal touching the Philippines. 

“‘Goose Step Day”—September 12, 1924—meets the clam- 
orous opposition of numerous religious bodies, while the navy 
program of 1928-29 evokes rebuke from Methodists, Federal 
Council, and Ohio pastors, particularly in view of the clause 
restricting the power of the president to suspend construction 
in the event of changing circumstances. 

The most recent document is that of the Quakers siding 
with the minority against the majority of the Supreme Court in 
its ruling on the Rosika Schwimmer case. 


IV 

It can hardly be charged that the churches are afraid to be 
specific. Equally unwarranted is the charge that the churches 
are busy meddling with details that lie outside of their proper 
domain. Radicals are wont to advance the former accusation 
and conservatives the latter. As a matter of fact, these pro- 
nouncements are themselves pervaded by contrasting radical 
and conservative trends. Let us consider the conservative first. 


CONSERVATIVE TRENDS 


Conservative attitudes are exemplified when Methodists 
and Episcopalians in 1922 clamor for war with Turkey; or 
when, in 1924, a Northern Baptist convention defeats an out- 
lawry resolution on the ground that a World Court and some 
preparedness must come first. Frequent are the declarations 
that war is always justifiable in “self-defense.” The Reformed 
Church and the World Alliance for International Friendship 
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assert this explicitly. The Methodist Episcopal bishops favor 
any war that is “indisputably in self-defence.” Also the Feder- 
al Council modifies its devotion to peace by reflecting on the 
importance of having, before disarmament, security and by 
recognizing certain conditions under which armament would 
not meet its opposition. This body differs little from the Catho- 
lics, who do not even look for complete disarmament and who 
warn that, without some international agreement, disarma- 
ment is “unwise and dangerous.” The Catholic Committee on 
International Ethics rejects the proposition that “all employ- 
ment of force among nations is immoral” and reaches the con- 
clusion that “‘a state may make war to safeguard its rights actu- 
ally violated or in certain or imminent dang~r” and that “it is 
neither necessary nor wise to reduce considerably present mili- 
tary and naval equipment until the most powerful foreign 
states agree to do likewise.” Like the Catholics is the Centen- 
nial Committee which recognizes “that nations must provide 
for self-defence under present conditions.” The Diocese of 
Virginia believes it “the duty of the church to organise her 
forces to co-operate with the government in its rational, demo- 
cratic policy of national defense”; while the World Alliance 
for International Friendship declines to raise ‘‘the question of 
the expediency of maintaining an adequate military and naval 
defense so long as the war system lasts.”” The Unitarian Lay- 
men believe war necessary “to restrain . . . . gross injustice.” 
A Lutheran pronouncement holds that as long as there is sin 
in the world there will have to be war. Quoting certain ecclesi- 
astical statutes, this Lutheran statement affirms that “Chris- 
tians may engage in a just war and act as soldiers.” Among 
those belonging to the World’s Student Christian Federation 
are such as maintain that “under certain circumstances, they 
ought to take their share in the struggle.” The United Presby- 
terians in June, 1924, positively disowned “sympathy with 
any effort of anti-war propagandists which tends to encourage 
and promote disloyalty or dim the luster of national spirit and 
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patriotism.” Their language suggests that of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis: “We do not champion extreme 
attitudes. We do not adhere to the doctrine of non-resistance. 


We believe that there have been righteous wars. Freedom and 
justice are worth more than life.” The Chicago Presbyterians 


rejoice in the Allied victory. The divines of the Murren Con- 
ference, someone has observed, opposed war in general— 


which is, of course, compatible with the support of any war in 
particular. The Detroit Young Men’s Christian Association, 
albeit under pressure from the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
adopted a resolution approving the National Defense Act of 


1920, which provides for the voluntary organization of Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps camps. Abdu) Baha naively 


visages other nations rising up against a recalcitrant nation by 


way of military enforcement of peace. The interests of toler- 


ance, of course, oblige the most outspoken friends of peace, like 
the Quakers and Methodists, to show forbearance toward war- 
supporting coreligionists. 


RADICAL TRENDS 
On the other hand, there are pronouncements whose radi- 
calism is amazing. The Quakers, of course, are pacifists by 
tradition. ‘‘We oppose as a religious duty a)) participation in 
war,” they say, “and believe that no more patriotic service in 


any nation can be rendered than to save that nation and others 
from war.” ‘‘Loyalty to what ought to be is best loyalty to the 


country.” Another Quaker pronouncement declares that 4 
warless world “can be achieved only by refusal to participate 
im war.” “We can not have any part in the way and method 
and spirit of war either for the settlement of international dif- 
ferences or as a solution of the socia) and industria) problems 
which beset this age,” yet another Quaker pronouncement 


reads. 
But the Quakers are not alone in this preachment, nearly 


alone as they may stand in practice. There are also the Men- 
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nonites who, not before the World War and not since the war, 
but in 1917, at the very height of the war, announced: ““We 
can not participate in war in any form; that is, to aid or abet 
war, whether in combatant or non-combatant capacity.” “This 
conference,” says an Advent Christian pronouncement, “takes 


its stand as unalterably opposed to war.” Also the Church of 


the Brethren is “unequivocally against war and its conse- 


quences.” ‘We can not bless warfare or endorse the killing of 
our fellowmen,” reads another resolution of that church, 
The Unitarian ministers have this to say: ‘““We, therefore, 


as ministers of religion and public teachers of morality declare 
now in time of peace our deliberate determination never to 


sanction or participate in a war.’”’ The International Commit- 
tee of Antimilitarist Clergymen holds that “in opposing this 
crime, no sacrifice is too great which will enforce the moral 
truth that it is better to endure evil than to commit it”; while 


the Congregational ministers of England have the famous war 


resister’s pledge: 


Believing that we are called by our understanding of Christ to an un- 


reserved abstention from war and to a complete dedication to Peace, as 


the only true defence of our most treasured loyalties and loves, we cove- 


nant together before God, praying that in the day of calm we may win 


others, and in the time of storm we may stand firm to our witness. 


The women, organized in the Department of Women’s 


Work of the Pittsburgh Federation of Churches, assert: “We 


as Christian women can never again send our sons to war nor 
in any way be partial to war’s destruction, brutality and 


hatred.” The World’s Student Christian Federation an- 


nounces that, among its members, “‘some are concerned that 
under no circumstances can they as Christians engage in war.” 
The Murren Conference, which, as we have already seen, is not 
otherwise conspicuous for extreme radicalism, holds at least 


that “even in defense of the suffering and oppressed, war is a 
most deplorable instrument for achieving its aim.” In 1924, 
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the Northern Baptist Conference, while defeating a resolution 
for unreserved outlawry oi war, at the same time defeated a 


resolution favoring “reasonable preparedness.” The Congre- 
gationalisis in 1924 are resolyed “to support no war in the 
future solely because of the dictum of the state... . . We 
must demand also that the Christian conscience shall be able 
to find no alternative under the circumstances.” The Re- 
formed church announces: ‘We claim for ourselves the right 
and liberty to speak at any time contrary to those who may be 
temporarily in control of the government, if loyalty to the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, as we apprehend it, demands such ac- 
tion”; while the Methodists at Springfeld in 1924 assert that 
““governments which ignore the Christian conscience of men in 
time of peace can not justly claim the lives of men in time of 
War,” 

Not rarely is there voiced the determination that no war 
shall ever again have the support or sanction of the church. 
The following resolve of the United Presbyterians may be 
somewhat self-neutralizing: “We .. . . asa Church, declare 
our opposition to war and refuse to bless, condone or support it 
in any way except it be in justifiable seli defense or as a clear 
necessity for the deliverance of an oppressed people.” How- 
ever, al) of our statements are not thus self-neutralizing. “The 
day has come,” say the Methodists of the North East Ohio 
Conference, “when our Methodist Episcopal Church as a part 
of the Church Universal . . . . should in its corporate capac- 
ity refuse to sanction or support any future war.’ Again, the 
Methodist Council of Cities, assembled at Pittsburgh, Febru- 
ary 27-29, 1924, petitions the General Conference meeting at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in May, 1924, “‘to inform our gov- 
ernment that our church can take no part in any movement 
toward war.” At that Springfield Conference, the Methodists 
actually did resolve: “We as an organisation separate our- 


selves from war and take no part in its promotion”; while the 
Nationa) Conference of Methodist Students offers ‘‘a memorial 


———— 


inn, 
O_O 
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urging the Christian Church never to bless or sanction another 
war.” Itis the resolve of the Evangelical Synod 


that we advise our government that because of the increasingly profound 
convictions within our churches that war is un-Christian, it can not expect 
our financial, moral, social or political influence in any future war, nor 
sanction nor approval of any material or ideal war aims for promoting 


racial and national antipathy and hostility between nations. 


Like them, the Congregationalists in 1924 served notice on 
the government “that the Church of Christ as an institution 
should not be used as an instrument or an agency for the sup- 
port of war.” The Unitarian Ministerial Association declared 
in 1924: “We affirm our conviction that the churches as such 
ought to refuse co-operation with the governments waging 
war; and we memorialize the American Unitarian Association 
at its coming session in May to repudiate the entire war sys- 
tem.’”’? The Moravians appear willing to be influenced by the 
reco)ection that the early Christians refused fo bear arms, The 
Copec, finally, at its Conference in Birmingham, England, in 
April, 1924, goes at least so far as to determine “that the 
Christian Churches should unreservedly condemn and refuse 
to support in any way a war waged before the matter in dispute 
has been submitted to an arbitral tribunal or in defiance of the 
decision of such tribunal.” Some are so daring as to place “‘loy- 
alty to Christ” above loyalty to the government. 

Related to this is the scruple about freedom of conscience 
for war objectors. Say the Methodists of the North East Ohio 
Conference: “We do not presume to pass judgment upon the 
right of any individual, in the event of war, to follow his own 
enlightened conscience whether it takes him into the forces of 
armed defence or into the ranks of the conscientious object- 
ors.” Also the National Study Conference holds that “the 
Church should recognize the right and the duty of each indi- 
vidual to follow the guidance of his own conscience as to wheth- 
er or not he shall participate in war.” These identical words 
appear in a Northern Baptist pronouncement of 1926. A Uni- 
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versalist statement of 1925 declares: “The Universalist 
Church recognizes as being in accord with our fundamental 
principles, the right of members of this church to refuse on 
conscientious grounds to participate in any warfare.” Of like 
tenor is the position of the Columbus churches “that the 
churches should support and sustain with mora) approval in- 
dividuals who in the exercise of their right of conscience refuse 
to take part in war or military training.” This group would 
also restore citizenship to those convicted in 1917-18 of op- 
posing war and protests against “‘the refusal of citizenship on 
the ground of objection to bearing arms.” The Reformed 
church claims for its members “the right and liberty to speak 
at any time contrary to those who may temporarily be in con- 
trol of the government.” Yet another pronouncement ad- 
vances the opinion that, if the people had more to say, there 
would be less war. 


Whether or not these fine protestations can survive the 
days of peace and be effective amid the clamors and rationali- 
zations of another conflict, no one should venture to predict. 
If it be true that “by their fruits shall ye know them,” the 
Quaker and the Mennonite groups alone are entitled to our 
confidence. Perhaps the surest way to avert a collapse of these 
good intentions is to avert another war. War will probably 
destroy the good intentions unless the good intentions preclude 
such an issue by destroying war first. Once a war breaks out, 
few churches are likely to encounter insuperable difficulty in 
discovering reasons for abandoning their peace protestations 
and figuring precisely as they did in 1914-18. Such power as 
the churches can really exercise will have to be wielded in the 
interests of prevention. Let us hope that the outcome of these 
239 peace pronouncements may show that the church is today 
more capable of averting war than it was of refraining from 
participation, a few years ago, in a war already begun. 
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Rosia instruction on the undergraduate campus 

has fallen on better days, and adequate leadership is 
being demanded in greater quantities. Vet little at- 
tention has been given to the task of providing teachers of re- 
ligion who shall be both well versed in religious content and 
equipped with a sound method and viewpoint.’ Accordingly, 
we face the unfortunate situation of colleges crying for teach- 
ers of religion, and graduate divinity students seeking in vain 
to answer the call, despite the thoroughness of their academic 
training. The purpose of this article is to offer suggestions to 
those seeking to prepare for religious work in college, as to the 
sort of preparation that is likely—in the experience of the 
writer, at least—to prove valuable. 

The problem will be dealt with by stating: (1) the objec- 
tives of college religious education; (2) the intellectual equip- 
ment needed to achieve such objectives; and (3) the graduate 
training designed to secure such equipment. 


I 


Four objectives of religious education on the campus may 
be set down in terms of a college boy’s experience. Bob comes 
to college either from a religious home (about which he avoids 
saying too much) or with no religious background of any par- 
ticular strength. Very soon he encounters the much-heralded 
contrasts between religion, philosophy, science, and art. He 
learns from the innuendos of some teachers, the outspoken at- 

* Notable in this connection is the work of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education, directed by R. H. Edwards, Cornell University. 
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tacks of others, upon religion, and the apathy of the student 
body that while philosophy, art, and especially science are 
realistic, religion is dimly hid from the procession of vital con- 
cerns. A philosophic acceptance of science, with a touch of ar- 
tistic appreciation, can dispense with religion, that outworn 
gadget of benighted medievalism with its stupid dogmas and 
its stupider ceremonies! Who will show him that religion is 
an inextricable part of any culture, ancient or modern, and is 
deeply involved in—and honestly concerned about—the find- 
ings of the sciences, the critical methods of philosophy, and the 
canons of artistic form? Who will show him a religion fraught 
with all sorts of honest questionings about the social and moral 
life of the campus; frank to criticize, as it is eager to contribute 
to, the healthy development of campus life? And who will help 
him and others interested to construct programs of genuine re- 
ligious usefulness? 

But Bob is having his own problems to face, too. Many of 
them grow out of the general problems which campus intellec- 
tual attitudes provoke. Yet here is an adolescent, in a new and 
stimulating environment, in need of catching up with it in his 
own assimilative thinking. What sort of religious attitude can 
a decent college man hold? New sources of difficulty, as well as 
of power, are furnished by his own physiological growth. What 
have these deep urges to contribute to a man’s faith, or is it 
best to “let well enough alone” these strange feelings that pro- 
duce now exaltation, now confusion? Are those cynical friends 
right who deny to his exaltation all religious significance, leav- 
ing him only a repressed libido? As Bob gets closer to the com- 
mencement platform, some doubts about his vocation arise, 
and fears take hold of him lest he be a misfit. Surely the re- 
ligious leader has some help to offer at this point; or can he only 
lamely pat him on the shoulder and return to Pentateuchal 
criticism or the Kantian Critique? Is there not some such 
thing as a religious attitude in vocational choices outside the 
ministry and the rabbinate? 
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If Bob is to take all this seriously, then religion must be 
presented to him as a respectable concern for a college man. 
One sure way to do this is to develop respect for the study of 
religion as a thoroughly scientific academic enterprise. Let 
him be taught how to apply the canons of sound scientific 
method to religion, and to appreciate peculiar problems which 
this method confronts in the study of religious phenomena. 
Nothing but frankness will do here; hazy enthusiasms or rhe- 
torical escapes will be as disastrous as pious injunctions to un- 
intelligent faith. Let him see how religion reaches out into 
other fields like physics, and philosophic theories of knowledge, 
and emotional psychology, for its data. Let him see how inti- 
mately it is bound up with those fears and hopes that all pos- 
sess and none dare confess. 

College education should be self-critical. It should be able 
to produce intelligent student curriculum committees able to 
see the aims of education and the administrative problems of 
a good curriculum. Here enters Bob into the fellowship of the 
campus intelligentsia; or else, as a member of the “fringe of 
consciousness,” is viewing his education as a total process. 
Where will religious instruction “rate” with him, with his con- 
fréres of the Curriculum Committee, or with the faculty itself? 
Clearly, the courses in religion and the voluntary expressional 
activities along religious lines must find a logical place in a 
well-rounded educational plan; but it is reasonable to expect 
that the college religious educator should know what that 
place is, if anyone should. Nay, more: he must be ready in the 
name of religious education to evaluate, from within, the en- 
tire curriculum of the college. 


II 
Have we placed too heavy a burden on the teacher of re- 
ligion in the college? Can anyone be equipped to bear the 
burden? Let us ask what equipment is needed for such burden- 
bearing. 
What equipment does a teacher need to help him relate re- 
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ligion to the actual campus problems? How can he fit himself 
to aid in intellectual adjustments of religion to science, philos- 
ophy, and art; to promote the integration of religious with cul- 
tural development; to make clear the implications of religion 
for campus social and moral problems; and to construct pro- 
grams of religious activity accordingly? 

Certain lines of preparation are clearly indicated. He must 
himself possess a knowledge of the relation of religion, past 
and present, to general currents of thought in science and 
philosophy. He must know the relations of religion with art 
and literature, and with the cultural development of groups. 
He must understand what relation religion sustains to ethics. 
But, in addition, he must command a technique of social survey 
for ascertaining accurately the facts of campus life. Above 
all, he must have a thorough grasp of the psychological prin- 
ciples of social organization and their implications for college 
life. The sociological naiveté of well-intentioned religious pro- 
grams on a campus is sometimes their most revealing feature. 

Again, how is anyone to be prepared for the task of getting 
Bob properly adjusted as a person? Where shall the adviser 
find the foundations in himself for helping Bob achieve a well- 
integrated personality in which religion is a normal, function- 
ing, vigorous agency in the midst of intellectual, social, sexual, 
and vocational problems? 

Surely the findings and the technique of the psychology of 
religion in its relation to personality growth and to sexual phe- 
nomena must be part of the teacher’s stock in trade. He must 
also have thorough knowledge of the physiological aspects of 
adolescence, including the established findings of endocrinol- 
ogy as they bear upon the emotional life. Intelligent compre- 
hension of the field of psychiatry (not to make amateur at- 
tempts at therapy, but to detect border-line cases of emotional 
disturbance ) is a requisite; as is also some knowledge of the 
basic principles and the resources of vocational guidance. 
- Without such equipment, how can he understand those fits of 
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depression which puzzle the adolescent as a “spiritual” diffi- 
culty; or sift out a rebellion against parental domination from 
an “intellectual difficulty” in the acceptance of a mother’s 
faith in Special Creation; or be on guard against the cynical 
rationalizations of a socially maladjusted student? The rela- 
tions of vocational maladjustment to religious experience have 
not yet been explored; but the psychiatric records furnish 
enough data to indicate that an important contribution to re- 
ligious education can be made by the religious worker equipped 
to recognize when a student is struggling to find fullest self- 
realization in a vocational ideal which is unsuited to his capaci- 
ties and temperament. 

Religion on the campus has suffered more from contempt 
than from passionate attacks in recent years. In so far as it is 
coming into its own again, it does so by virtue of its critical self- 
examination which compels the respect of scholarly minds. To 
hesitate in pressing this self-criticism will be fatal; but posses- 
sion of a fearless spirit of realism will bring the student of re- 
ligion to a sense of security in the shift from defense to aggres- 
sive effort; from blustering or evasive apologetic to steady, 
well-grounded reconstruction. If Bob and his professors are 
to develop a respect for the study of religion as abreast of the 
best in academic enterprise, let them find in his teacher or 
counselor in religion someone ready to see religion in all its 
bearings without yielding its unique problems. But such a re- 
ligious leader will need thorough preparation in the technique, 
the resources and the fields of research of the scientific study of 
religion.” For those prospective teachers who expect to special- 
ize in this methodology, an understanding of the logic of sci- 
ence as applied to study of religion is imperative. 

However, it is too easy for campus study of religion to be- 
come engrossed in religion as a subject and to forget that it is 
a relationship. How often a thoroughly modern conception of 

? The naive, uncritical use of biblical materials by many “religious educators” 


illustrates the problem. Projects sometimes come dangerously close to proof-text use 
of Scripture. 
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religion or of the Bible is embodied in an educational method 
which is long out of date! The difficulty is more serious when 
we realize that a view of religion as personal adjustment and a 
view of education as indoctrination are mutually destructive. 
Administration of courses in religion must be closely integrated 
with the general curricular organization and with the ideals of 
education. What does this mean for the theological student 
looking forward to college teaching? First of all, he should be 
intelligent regarding the history of higher education, especially 
in America. Historical perspective is the best cure alike for 
faddism and for reaction. No one who has read the story of the 
American college can be overawed by the current enthusiasm 
for European methods to be introduced bodily into our higher- 
educational process; nor fail to understand our debt to Europe. 

Another requisite is a thorough grasp of the principles of 
education, of the psychology and philosophy of education, and 
of educational administration. A paper pedagogy may be no 
guaranty of successful teaching, but it is nevertheless a power- 
ful instrument in the hands of a sensitive educator. The peda- 
gogical tragedy is that our higher institutions of learning have 
been so completely neglected in the teaching of educational 
theory and method in the schools of education. Where special- 
ized courses on teaching arithmetic to the fourth grade or 
geography in junior high school are offered, not even a general 
course of college teaching methods is available.* The prospec- 
tive religious worker on the college campus needs some orien- 
tation in advance in the problems peculiar to institutions of 
higher learning, in theories of higher education with regard to 
administration and curriculum, and in the experiments now be- 
ing carried on in college and university education, such as 
Swarthmore’s reading for honors; Antioch’s alternation of 
practice and theory; Vassar’s individually planned curricu- 
lum; and Smith’s special reading periods. 


* More provision is being made for this in summer schools of education, and in 
the Summer Quarter at the University of Chicago Divinity School; but there is an 
enormous field still untouched, 
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To be more specific, what sorts of courses should be sought 
by a graduate student in preparation for religious work in the 
college field? The following outline is suggested, not as consti- 
tuting any radical reorganization, but rather as a selection and 
supplementation of courses already available. This outline is 
arranged in a rough chronological sequence—at least as re- 
gards the five main divisions: 


1. An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Religion: 


2. 


The success of college orientation courses suggests the value of 
such a seminary orientation course, giving the approaches of the 
various departments and the seminary’s theory of theological train- 
ing. Emphasis will here be laid on technique, problems, and re- 
sources of the different fields of study. 


General courses in: 


a) 


b) 


¢) 


d) 


The historical development of religion in relation to the wider life 
of groups, with special reference to the Christian tradition as domi- 
nant in our culture. Here would be included the survey courses in’ 
Old and New Testament, history of religions, and church history. 
The relation of Christian (or Jewish) religious experience, as 
formulated in theology, to current developments in science, philos- 
ophy, and ethics. 

The philosophy and psychology of education, with special refer- 
ence to religious education. This would include the general prin- 
ciples of education, the delimitation of the special function of 
religious education, and treatment of its special problems. 

The psychology of religious development with recognition of the 
social nature of personality. 


. Special courses in the Psychology of Religious Development for the 


college field: 


a) 
b) 


c) 


The physiology of adolescence, normal and pathological. 
Peculiarities of social adjustment problems in the adolescent pe- 
riod. Adolescence connotes a degree of social recognition and social 
interest and freedom often overlooked in psychologists’ preoccu- 
pation with physiological changes. 

The relation of religion to sex life, including some study of physi- 


ology in relation to emotional behavior. 
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@) The relation of critica) analysis to participant enthusiasm. No 
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one who has observed the problem of chapel and church attendance 
of “intellectuals” can fail to recognize in this psychologica) prob- 


lem an acute demand for more thorough study than it has yet re- 
ceived, Much light is now available from aesthetics and collective 


psychology which should be used. 


4. Sociological training for campus investigations and the organization 


of student activity: 


a) 


6) 


¢) 


a) 
b) 


¢) 


The techniques of the social survey, covering survey methods, the 
correlation of data secured, and the presentation of findings to the 
layman. 

The principles of social psychology as derived from studies in per- 
sonal adjustment and the development of social attitudes, and also 
from collective behavior studies in public opinion and other forms 
of social control. 

The implications of socia) psychology for socia) organization pro- 
grams: a study of the rdle of formal organization in group life and 
of the processes involved in the growth and decline of organiza- 
tional controls. The crucial problem of the student’s relation to 


organized religion needs such analysis. 


. Educational problems in the American college: 


The history of higher education in Europe and America. 

The theory of higher education in America: the organization and 
administration of the college, the college curriculum, current ex- 
periments in higher education. 

Religious education on the American campus: officia) agencies at 


work and their modes of operation, student activities in the reli- 
gious field as related to curriculum, and a survey of current projects 


in college religious education. 


It should be understood that the foregoing plan of courses 


aims to provide the necessary orientation and general back- 
ground for college teachers; and does not attempt to outline a 


program of specialized study leading to an advanced degree in 
some technica) field of research. Whatever may be said of the 


college pastor, the personnel worker, or the Association secre- 


tary, clearly the college teacher should be capable of advanced 
research study in some one field; but even here it should be re- 


membered that specialized research does not mean mere factu- 
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a) encyclopedic knowledge of a small area of information, but 
a sense of interrelationships of a given limited area of phe- 
nomena with all contiguous fields of study. For specialization 
of this sort such a plan of study as outlined would seem to be 
necessary for the specialist in any field of religion. But, in the 
last analysis, the religious educator is a specialist in religious 
adjustment, and like the medical specialist cannot neglect his 
general training if his diagnosis or his therapy is to be trust- 
worthy. His facts are always people-in-religious-action, 
whether in ancient Egypt or in modern America, whether 
as mystics or as social prophets, whether as philosophers of 
religion or as evangelistic preachers. To such a guide in ado- 
lescent religious hygiene, the great literature of religion is a 
series of social and individual case records; the historic reli- 
gions are studies in the sanitary science of souls; the classic 
philosophies and theologies of religion are the history of thera- 
peutic theories; and the principles of modern religious educa- 
tion are his materia medica. The religious hygienist requires 
thorough training as the only safe guaranty of his legitimate 


practice. 
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A PHASE OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY? 

Considering the poverty of literature in English on Chinese thought, 
it is disappointing that this book adds so little to our knowledge. Even 
what Dr. Creel appears to regard as new—the delineation of a background 
of Chinese ideas in relation with which the later historical systems have 
grown up—presents nothing very different from what Dr. E. H. Parker 
gave us years ago. His association of these ideas with the early village 
and agricultural life of the Chinese, though interesting, is not very signifi- 
cant. The book purports to be “an investigation of the origin and de- 
velopment of Chinese thought from the earliest period about which we 
can reasonably speculate down through the period of the classical philo- 
sophical systems.” Its thesis is that there “exists a definite and peculiarly 
Chinese world-view.” That the world-view expounded is fairly definite 
may be admitted, but it does not appear to be peculiarly Chinese except 
in its terminology. The term Tao has its analogues both in significance 
and in emphasis in other systems, and though less definitely, so have yin 
and yang. The author, however, makes some useful suggestions as to ter- 
minology, which might be followed with advantage. For example, as the 
idea of the Tao is implied, not merely in the teaching of Lao-Tze, but also 
in that of Confucius and others, he objects to the use of Taoism simply for 
the system of Lao-Tze (as is generally done) and proposes for this the 
name “Laoism” on a parallel with Confucianism. Dr. Creel’s book is care- 
fully written and may be recommended to those who wish for a brief sur- 


vey of some main lines of Chinese thought. on ? 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EGYPTOLOGIST 

Champollion in 1822 discovered the key to Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writing, and thereby made possible the study of the Egyptian language. 
During the next decades Egyptian texts, the raw materials for language 
study, were assiduously gathered, especially by Champollion himself, by 
Rosellini, and by Lepsius. From the swelling flood of inscriptional mate- 
rial, copied with inaccuracies unavoidable under conditions then prevail- 

* Sinism: A Study of the Evolution of the Chinese World-View. By H. G. Creel. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 127 pages. $2.00. 
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ing, individual scholars garnered as they might. Since the texts repre- 
sented various periods of a language which had passed through thousands 
of years of growth and decay, their grammar and vocabulary were at best 
by no means uniform. Such fluctuations put a premium on intuition and 
clever guessing, which in turn had kept Egyptology in disrepute. To Adolf 
Erman, the successor of Lepsius at Berlin in 1884, belongs the credit for 
overcoming these handicaps and establishing Egyptology as a real science. 

In his autobiography, written since his retirement,’ Professor Erman 
recounts simply and unaffectedly his background and his career. The 
record was meant originally for his descendants only, but its interest as 
a cultural document justifies its wider availability. In his case, at least, 
blood tells; for preceding generations included many brilliant minds. 
The racial mixture involved—Swiss, French refugee, Christian Jew, and 
German—suggests our American “melting-pot.” Poor at assigned schoo) 
tasks, Adolph Erman was an omnivorous reader, with eager imagination 
and a friendly spirit. His interest in Egypt was awakened when he was 
only fifteen, and he and some of his comrades studied it as best they might 
entirely independently. At twenty he was able to begin formal study of 
Egyptian, first at Leipzig under Ebers, then at Berlin. Duties in the li- 
brary of the Royal Museums, then with the collection of coins and medals 
under Friedlaender, contributed to Erman’s training for the directorship 
of the Egyptian Museum and the professorship of Egyptology at Berlin. 
Along with his progress in study are told the human aspects of his career— 
among them his boyhood play, his fraternity life at Leipzig, his tramping 
and mountain-climbing, and the establishment of his own home. Frank 
character sketches of scientific contemporaries and comments on mu- 
seum and university problems are equally readable. 

Out of this background, with its ultimate happy combination of mu- 
seum and university contacts, grew the sound basis on which modern 
Egyptology rests. Professor Erman differentiated Late Egyptian from 
the earlier phases of the language; he discovered and correlated funda- 
mental grammatical principles: he fathered the great Berlin Egyptian 
dictionary, a co-operative product of the scholars of many nations, based 
on corrected copies of all the texts now known; he gave us standard trea- 
tises on Egyptian life, and especially on Egyptian religion and literature. 
His pupils include such leaders as his successors Sethe and Schafer in 
Germany, Gardiner and Crum in England, and Breasted and Reisner in 
America. 

Readers of this journal wil) be particularly interested in Professor 

* Mein Werden und mein Wirken. By Adolf Erman. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 
1929. viii + 295 pages. M. 12. 
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Erman’s attitude toward Egyptian religion (pp. 278-81), and in the fact 
that a third edition of his book on that subject is soon to be hoped for. 
T. GEORGE ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE GREAT MAN IN RELIGIONS 


In the days before the dawn of scientific method in the history of 
religions it was customary to talk of the “founders” of religions, and to 
consider a religion in some significant sense a prolongation of the person 
or teaching of him whose name continued to be the emotion-stirring sym- 
bol of the group. Wherever revelation authority was involved there was 
even the tendency to identify the “truth” or “essence” of the religion with 
the life and teaching of the great person and to stigmatize as degeneration 
the successive changes encountered in the historic march of a living people 
through the ages of cultural transformation. But it has long been evident 
to the student of religions that the great man is a product of a moving 
social process; and that the historical religion which bears his name can 
go on as a living continuity with a singular indifference to the actual, his- 
torical facts of life and thought of its so-called founder. The great man 
may be epoch-making, but he is also a product of his own time. The liv- 
ing religion before him, out of which he emerged, flows on, to be chan- 
neled in new forms, leaving him behind, and remains a vital religion often 
by virtue of the very fact that it becomes a different religion from the re- 
ligion that was his. Hence history of religions can never be written as 
biography; rather, periods of religious change where there are social con- 
flicts and crises of thought and behavior must be used to furnish an under- 
standing of the great man. Two recent books on religion illustrate these 
contrasting points of view. One' writes biography as the “story of re- 
ligion.” The other? interprets the “saviors of mankind” in terms of the 
social situations which produced them. 

There is one way to appreciation of Mr. Potter’s book, and that is 
to refuse to take it for what it claims to be. It is not the story of religion; 
but as a series of popular, biographical sketches of great religious leaders 
it may be enjoyed, since the author has an eye for the picturesque detail 
and the event of human interest. The descriptive subtitles of his chapters 
indicate his taste for telling phraseology, for example, Akhenaten, “the 

*The Story of Religion. By Charles Francis Potter. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1929. $5.00. 

? The Saviors of Mankind. By W. R. Van Buskirk. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929. xiv + 537 pages. $3.00. 
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first individual in history”; Moses, “who discovered the personality of 
God”; Zoroaster, “who discovered the devil’; Buddha, “who found salva- 
tion in psychology”; Jesus, “who found he was the Son of God.” More- 
over, the author is generous with his biographies. Some sections of the 
book read like leaves from a biographical encyclopedia. But one must not 
look for scientific scholarship (Mr. Potter is not writing for scholars) nor 
for history of religions. If this book were telling the story of religions it 
would be necessary to conclude that the religion of Israel ended with 
Jeremiah and that Judaism with all its glory and tragedy has never been. 
Why Judaism is omitted is a mystery, for it cannot be for lack of biograph- 
ical material. The author feels under obligation to mention the religions 
of Greece, Rome, Babylonia, Assyria, Mexico, Egypt, Shinto, the early 
religion of Japan, and Hinduism. But they would better have been passed 
over in silence, for they are put in an Appendix as “leaderless religions,”’ 
with the explanation, “The leaderless religions were not great simply be- 
cause they did lack great leaders. They all remained in an arrested:stage 
of development.” This is an amazing thing to say of Hinduism. If Mr. 
Potter could only have known of the great array of spectacular figures in 
the history of the religions of India, how much more colorful his book 
might have been! But he finds only Nanak. Jainism, with its twenty-six 
centuries of history, is spared the ignominy of a place in the Appendix but 
gets only a dozen lines, probably on the strength of the mere name of 
Mahavira. Half of the six hundred pages, on the other hand, are devoted 
to Christianity, and this proportion the author justifies as “due to the 
fact that since the advent of Christianity most progress in religion has 
been made within that faith.” There is something very subtle here, for 
this statement must mean something, but one hesitates to touch with a 
single syllable an assurance so sublime. 

Mr. Potter probably does not intend to be confusing in his interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of religion, but certainly he is not consistently clear. 
In his definition (p. xviii) it appears that religion is a personal experience 
of unification and harmonization of personality. But again he speaks of 
the evolution of religion as though it were a genetic, unilinear process mov- 
ing from animism, through polytheism and monotheism to the idea of im- 
manent law, or, in other words, that it is synonymous with the evolution, 
in a fixed order of theological belief. This is an archaic and discarded 
theory which may have entered his work as an echo and by oversight. In 
another place appears the idea of religion as an essential something inher- 
ent in experience which may be discovered and “‘iis laws followed.” The 
identification of religion with personal, individual experience is the natural 
result of the effort to write the story of religion as biography. If he had 
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written the history of religions in which his great men stand out as mile- 
posts, he would have been compelled to take the social evolution of peoples 
into account and religion could never have been identified with one of its 
moments under the general term of “religious experience.” He would have 
discovered that there is no single thing that can be labeled by the name of 
a religion, but only a continuously changing flow of social life making its 
history not only where great individuals appear but, day by day, in the 
interplay of problems and hope among the lowly folk. 

In The Saviors of Mankind, Mr. Van Buskirk indicates his allegiance 
to the modern scientific method in the study of religions. He says: “We 
shall never be able to understand the true nature and function of a re- 
ligion until we are able to reconstruct the age in which it made its appear- 
ance.” Though this canon of methodology is not new, and has long been 
the guiding principle of our outstanding scholars in the study of early 
Christianity and of the region of ancient Israel, it is sufficiently rare in 
practice to justify the author’s labored insistence upon it. His scornful 
treatment of comparative religion is doubly justified if this discipline ex- 
ists as he describes it, and it probably does. The full implications of the 
new method, however, have not yet come home to him as one might suspect 
from the phrase “made its appearance.” When a new religion “appears” 
it is always the old continuing in a new direction with emphases, ideals, 
and program won from a new synthesis. There can be no doubt, for in- 
stance, that if the author had seen the common pattern of Hinduism under- 
lying the Sankhya, Jainism, Upanishad Idealism, and Buddhism he would 
not have been so confused in his effort to interpret Gautama. The Buddha’s 
novelty was in the way he continued the old by peculiar emphases and 
omissions. Moreover, Mr. Van Buskirk still has the theological mind, 
however refined, as is indicated by his repeated references to some mystic 
relation to a mysterious reality. If this is taken seriously as a controlling 
factor, the social interpretation of the “savior” is considerably weakened. 
Fortunately, in these studies, the treatment is thoroughly naturalistic and 
in so far as the author’s grasp of the social situation is adequate each great 
man comes alive as a creative focus of his age. 

The treatment of Moses, Isaiah of Babylon, Jesus, and Saul is admir- 
able, though the fact that the author’s method leads him to a different in- 
terpretation from that of other authorities using the same method gives 
one pause. The sketch of Socrates is the most brilliant and moving of all. 
In itself it would justify the book. This reminds us that Mr. Potter omits 
him because, unfortunately, he belonged to a “leaderless religion” which 
remained in a “stage of arrested development.” In the oriental materials 
of India, China, Islam, and particularly Iran, the author’s hand falters 
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and his saviors do not emerge naturally out of his description of the social 
situation. The trouble here is not in the method but in knowledge of fact, 
and the inadequacy of factual materials is due to the author’s dependence 
on the wrong sources or failure to use sources available. There is no gain 
for science when it is necessary to make conjectural reconstruction of so- 
cial situations to explain a great man; the interpretation must include him 
in a natural, factual description. But the task is delicate and endlessly 
difficult for ancient India and China. It is enough to win the gratitude of 
modern scholars that Mr. Van Buskirk has committed himself to the new 
approach in the study of religions and has ventured to demonstrate it. The 
general reader, free from anxiety regarding facts, will find the Saviors of 
Mankind a stimulating and emancipating book. 
A. Eustace HAYDON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BABYLONIAN INFLUENCE ON THE HEBREWS’ 


This series of five lectures, the first to be delivered under the Hilda 
Stch Stroock Foundation of the Jewish Institute of Religion, New York, 
constitutes literally the last of the many notable contributions of the late 
Professor Hugo Gressmann to Old Testament Study. The Preface by Pro- 
fessor Obermann contains a touchingly beautiful appreciation of the 
author’s work and an eloquent tribute to his personality. 

The theme of the lectures is the intellectual and spiritual relationship 
between Israel and the Babylonians. “The Tower of Babel” stands as the 
symbol of Babylonian civilization, and it is from the angle of the influence 
of the latter upon Hebrew thought that the theme is approached. 

The first lecture deals with the form and the symbolism of the Baby- 
lonian temple tower and expounds the influence of these upon the archi- 
tecture and thought of the whole ancient Near East. In the second lecture 
this theme is developed by an exposition of the dependence of the “legends 
of mankind in Genesis i-xi” upon the Babylonian legends. The third 
lecture discusses Babylonian influence upon the literary forms and ideol- 
ogy of Hebrew prophecy. It is followed, through an examination of the 
Johannine Apocalypse, by a lecture on the relation between late Hellenis- 
tic Judaism and Babylonia. The concluding lecture most interestingly 
contrasts and compares the religions of Babylon and Israel. 

Making all due allowance for Professor Gressmann’s well-known en- 
thusiasm for the civilization of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, and for the 


*The Tower of Babel. By Hugo Gressmann. New York: Jewish Institute of 
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fact that his theme itself did not permit the presentation of the claims of 
other civilizations to a part in influencing Hebrew thought and life, these 
lectures contribute materially to the very desirable end of freeing us from 
the tendency, fostered by certain dogmatic positions relative to the nature 
of Scripture, of regarding the Hebrew people as having lived their life, 
socially speaking, in a vacuum. They also contribute splendidly to a 
better understanding of the influence of the Semitic world on the origin 
and development of what we today designate as the scientific view of life. 
WILLIAM CREIGHTON GRAHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE ETHICS OF JUDAISM 


The work under discussion’ is the English translation of the first 
volume in a projected series of five, the general subject of which is “The 
Teachings of Judaism.” Subsequent volumes will deal with various phases 
of Jewish religion and ethics. The purpose of the writers of the present 
work is to present to the reader “the true ethical and religious content of 
Judaism as vouched for by its original documents”’ in order to inspire a 
“more just appreciation of Judaism” to the end that the teachings of Juda- 
ism may be appropriated by all mankind. It has a frankly propagandist 
ambition. 

The present volume includes the following topics, among others: 
“Morality as the Basic Requirement of Judaism,” “Freedom of the Will,” 
“Reward and Punishment,” and “Equality of All Human Beings.’’ Each 
chapter contains a brief introduction of the theme by a modern Jewish 
writer, followed by a series of relevant quotations from Jewish sources, 
beginning with the Old Testament and continuing to the present day. 
Modern Christian sources are used to complete each chapter. An effort 
is made to avoid the interpretative bias and subjectivity of the usual 
method of treatment by letting the sources speak for themselves. How- 
ever, it seems to the reviewer that the subjective element has by no means 
been removed. The limitations of space, and perhaps the interest of the 
editors have dictated a selective process in the choice of material. In read- 
ing over the quotations one obtains an impression of fragmentariness and 
incompleteness. This method has the weakness of all efforts supported by 
collections of proof-texts arbitrarily extracted from their context. 

At least as far as the biblical material is concerned, the attitude is 


* The Foundations of Jewish Ethics. Compiled by Dr. Simon Bernfeld. Trans- 
lated from the German by Armin H. Koller. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 265 
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non-critical. Isa. 66:6 is used to show the spirit of universalism on the 
basis of piety rather than of ceremonial observance. But the passage dis- 
tinctly refers to cultic requirements. On this subject of universalism one 
would expect citations from Jonah perhaps. On the other hand, a great 
number of passages with an intensely particularistic outlook could be 
found in the Old Testament. These, of course, have been omitted. On 
page 190 the quotations from Ecclesiastes to prove the idea of the joy of 
life are precisely the ones whose genuineness is open to serious question. 
The general tenor of the Book of Ecclesiastes is one of disillusionment and 
pessimism. Very wisely no reference is made to Amos or Micah, whose 
austere morality is far from cheerful. Hosea is quoted in support of tem- 
perance. Yet his ban on wine is certainly motivated by religious rather 
than temperance considerations. In using a statement from Genesis, “And 
God created man in his own image,” to demonstrate the Jewish theory of 
man’s innate goodness, a contradictory passage is omitted, “Every imag- 
ination of the thought of his [man’s] heart was only evil continually” 
(Gen. 6:5). 

The reader is conscious of the pronounced attempt to distinguish 
Judaism from Christianity in several of the book’s statements. Emphasis 
is laid upon man’s ability to conquer his evil nature unaided. “Mankind 
shall set itself free from the sway of sin through its own powers of amend- 
ment.” (The italics are the author’s.) The Christian tradition concerning 
the atonement seems to be in the mind of the Jewish writer. 

Notwithstanding the defects indicated above, the book will prove of 
value. The several introductions by contemporary Jews of note are illum- 
inating commentaries upon the best in modern Judaism. The motive be- 
hind the book is highly commendable. Any serious attempt to interpret 
modern Judaism to the non-Jewish world will be gratefully received. 

Otto Justice BaaB 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JEWISH MYSTIC LORE 

A. E. Waites has written a number of books on the history of mystic 
lore. He is the author of The Secret Tradition in Alchemy, The Brother- 
hood of the Rosy Cross, The Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, and sim- 
ilar works. His Doctrine and Literature of the Kabbalah is now out of 
print, but most of the material contained in it is incorporated into the 
present work.* 

* The Holy Kabbalah. By A. E. Waites. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. xxv 
+636 pages. $7.50. 
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The purpose of the present volume is primarily “to show its [the 
Kabbalah’s] contribution to the sacred science of the soul . . . . this 
work has been written by a Christian mystic for the use of mystics.” This 
purpose is amply fulfilled. The book discusses not only the sources and 
the chief texts of the Kabbalah but also its doctrinal content, its connec- 
tion with other mystic traditions, and gives an adequate evaluation of 
Christian studies on the Kabbalah. 

Mr. Waites is evidently a fine student of mysticism. He should there- 
fore have confined himself to this subject and not have dealt with the 
difficult problems of text criticism. To judge texts one must have an inti- 
mate knowledge of original sources. That Mr. Waites lacks this knowl- 
edge strikes the reader at once when he observes that when the author 
wished to give reference for the elementary fact that Talmudic literature 
is divisible into Halachah and Haggadah, he quotes as unscientific a source 
as Edersheim (cf. p. 30, note 1). That Mr. Waites does not know the 
sources is evident from the fact that he frequently quotes statements from 
the Zohar which are already found in the Talmud and other older sources. 
For example, the material in note 2, page 13, quoted from the Zohar is 
found in Numbers Rabba XVIII, 21; the dictum that the study of the 
law succeeds only in the case of him who kills himself for the law (p. 13) 
is found b. Ber. 63 b; most of the material on the pre-existence of wisdom 
quoted on page 15 from the Zohar is found in Genesis Rabba I, and in 
b. Sabbath 137 b, and so forth. On page 35 he gives the various meanings 
of the word Kabbalah, but he neglects to record that the word also means 
“the Prophets” (cf. Mishna Taanit, II, 1). He is evidently not well ac- 
quainted with recent Jewish history, especially with the moods and 
philosophy of the Hasidic movement. If he knew Hasidism he would 
never have stated, as he does on page 84, that “the mystic side of Kabbal- 
ism the path of ecstasy . . . . it is precisely the side of which we see no 
effect whatsoever in Jewry.” 

The author goes to great trouble to prove that Moses de Leon did not 
invent all the material found in the Zohar, but had quoted considerably 
from older sources. This opinion is already well known and adopted in 
the Jewish Encyclopedia (cf. art., “Zohar,” Vol. XII). 

When the author confines himself to the subject of mysticism and 
leaves literary criticism alone, he shows his mastery of the subject. His 
opinions are moderate and his judgments sound. Except for the technical 
weaknesses mentioned in the foregoing, the work is erudite, informative, 
and in general a valuable addition to mystic literature. 

Sotomon B. FreeHor 
CxIcaco, ILLINOIS 
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EARLY CHRISTIANITY, ORIGINAL OR SYNTHETIC? 


Victorian England produced a really great trio of New Testament 
scholars in the persons of Hort, Lightfoot, and Westcott, who were school- 
fellows and lifelong friends. More recently Scotland has produced a 
group of three distinguished New Testament scholars who, still more 
recently, have come to America. All prophecies are precarious; but it is 
not unlikely that the next generation of students will speak of Moffatt, 
Morgan, and Scott with much the same high regard that still attaches to 
the Cambridge trio. 

Of the three Scottish scholars Professor William Morgan, late of 
Queen’s University, was the least productive, judged by a quantitative 
standard. The two books that he published were exceedingly well done. 
His Nature and Right of Religion was a most systematic exposition of 
Ritschl’s value theory in religion, and his Religion and Theology of Paul 
remains the best book on that subject in English at the present time. 

Professor James Moffatt, since 1927 of Union Theological Seminary, 
has been one of the most amazingly productive scholars who has worked 
in the New Testament and related fields of research. His bibliography 
numbers two dozen titles already, and includes four commentaries, two 
yearbooks, one volume of Hibbert Lectures, a vernacular translation of 
the Bible, and a novel. During the year 1929 alone, while carrying on a 
full teaching schedule, he produced four new books. 

Professor Ernest Findlay Scott, who preceded Moffatt at Union by 
nearly a decade, has ten titles to his credit, almost all of them very sub- 
stantial contributions to learning in the New Testament field. There is a 
fitness in the circumstance that his most recent volume’ should be a pub- 
lication of the Kerr Lectures for 1927-28, a distinguished lectureship to 
which his friend William Morgan made a superior contribution during 
the war years. 

This latest volume by Professor Scott is characterized by those ex- 
cellencies of literary style which the student has learned to associate with 
his name—characteristics that render his writings at once enjoyable and 
useful. Scott excels in the clear, terse statement of problems at issue; in 
the trenchant, yet controlled criticism of extreme positions; in the logical 
succession of ideas in argumentation; in the systematic, enumerative ar- 
rangement of materials. In the last particular his style possesses mathe- 
matical quality, like the style of the late President Burton, which renders 
the author’s line of argument very easy of comprehension without in any 
way detracting from the literary merit of the work as a whole. It is worth 


1 The Gospel and Its Tributaries. By Ernest Findlay Scott. Edinburgh: T. and 
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while to compare this enumerative style with the Oxford technique of 
prefacing each chapter with a brief synopsis. Of the two the numerical 
methodology is more immediately effective and is generally preferred by 
serious students. 

If one were to venture a criticism of Professor Scott’s excellent style 
it would be to observe that his paragraphs tend to be too long and hence 
become confused, while his footnotes, which are precious, are yet too few 
and too brief. 

In content The Gospel and Its Tributaries is the most comprehensive 
and distinctly historical piece of work that its author has yet essayed. 
Hitherto Professor Scott has been best known for his contributions toward 
the understanding of important and difficult New Testament books—the 
Fourth Gospel and the Epistle to the Hebrews—and for his emphasis on 
apocalypticism in the teachings of Jesus, In his Ely Lectures on The Be- 
ginnings of the Church he threw open to the student, briefly, the life of 
the important primitive Christian community in Jerusalem, Now, in The 
Gospel and Its Tributaries he covers in a genetic study the development 
of the Christian movement through the century and more marked off by 
the New Testament writings, down to and including the rise of the Cath- 
olic church at the end of the second century. 

The introductory and concluding chapters of the volume deal with 
the problem of original and borrowed elements in early Christianity in a 
manner respectively preliminary and summarizing. The intervening chap- 
ters are variously devoted to the Jewish inheritance, the Hellenistic influ- 
ences, the contributions of outstanding leaders, and the final institutional- 
ization of early Christianity. 

Chief interest naturally attaches to the author’s position regarding 
his fundamental problem of old and new elements in early Christianity. 
At one time he appears to be a Protestant )ibera) of the schoo) of Harnack, 
maintaining that essential elements in Christianity were underived, orig- 
inal, self-perpetuating; and only non-essential elements were borrowed 
from other systems, Jewish or Gentile. The author maintains that the es- 
sential structure of Christianity has persisted through all the changes of 
history. “This,” he affirms, “and not the modifications which have come 
in from time to time, is Christianity” (p. 22). 

More frequently, particularly as he approaches the problems relative 
to the institutionalization of the Christian movement, the author writes 
in terminology that would command the approval of a Catholic modern- 
ist, with his conception of Christianity as a vital organism inherently 
characterized by a notable capacity for growth and absorption. After 
the completion of his task Professor Scott writes in his Preface, ““My aim 
in this book has been to indicate how Christianity drew into itself many 
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tributary elements, and in so doing transformed them, so that the result 
was not some nondescript composite religion, but a new and in some ways 
more adequate expression of the message of Jesus” (p. ix). 

In this way the author seeks to reconcile the traditional conception of 
Christianity as a divine revelation with the modern scientific conception of 
the Christian religion as a social process. In the creative, transforming nu- 
cleus that constitutes the core of Christianity is the revealed element. In 
the appropriation and transformation of extraneous matter the historical 
process is represented. 

The student of history turns away from The Gospel and Its Tribu- 
taries with a renewed appreciation of the multiplicity and difficulty of the 
problems involved in the genesis of the Christian religion. Is it possible 
at this distance in time and with available sources of information to differ- 
entiate at all exactly between original and derived elements in early Chris- 
tianity? Do the facts of history bear out the assumption that essential ele- 
ments in Christianity have remained invariable from that ancient period 
down to our own? In the first age of Christianity were new and original 
elements necessarily of superior worth? When early Christians appropri- 
ated and utilized extraneous elements, were the borrowed materials alone 
transmuted, or did not Christianity itself undergo radica) transformation 
in the process? Had the author concentrated more on the social experi- 
ences of early Christian people and less on an abstract Christian gospel 
it is altogether likely that his own answers to these questions would have 
been different. 

For the definition of these and related problems, for an individual 
analysis of Hellenistic influences significant for the development of early 
Christianity, and for a particular emphasis on the importance of Alexan- 
drianism, the student of Christian origins is now further indebted to Pro- 


fessor Scott, 
Harotp R. Wittoucusy 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JESUS AND SOCIAL TEACHINGS! 


Among the symptoms of a saner study of the social teaching of Jesus 
may be welcomed the latest volume from the New Testament professor in 


the Pacific School of Religion. The particular merit of this volume is, as 
its author anticipated, its emphasis upon the historical antecedents of what 


Jesus taught. The Jewish background, especially of the prophets, is em- 
phasized as usual, but the author goes behind this to Egyptian and Meso- 

>The Genesis of the Social Gospel. By Chester Carlton McCown. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1929. xv-+-304-+-Xvii pages. $3.25. 
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potamian cultures since the ideals of Jesus’ time were the inheritance of 
the influence of other cultures in the Near East and not merely of Judaism. 
That Hellenism is omitted from this volume is due to the fact that it influ- 
enced Christianity only later. It should be further observed that in an- 
other respect the author definitely limits himself throughout. It is the so- 
cial teaching about poverty and wealth with which he deals. 

Another merit of the volume is that it draws together light from sev- 
eral different angles. It is a synthetic piece of scholarship. The author has 
cast his net wide. The Bibliography gives a suggestion of the wide reading 
behind the present volume. Without being a sociologist the author uses the 
sociological approach and his writing, while not always faultless, at least 
escapes the disfigurement of excessive sociologica) jargon. A review of the 
’ Table of Contents would give a fair idea of the scope of the work. Suffice it 
here to say that the author uses his earlier researches in Palestinian climate 
and its influences and his comparison between Hebrew and Egyptian es- 
chatology. The latter he supplements by Babylonian, Syrian, and Persian 
records and divides it into three parts, so that he deals with the viewpoint 
of ancient cultures on “The Recovery of Paradise,” “The Perfect Prince,” 
and “The Hope of the Poor.” This part of the work is a useful collection 
of scattered and unfamiliar materials. 

The remainder of the volume treats of materia) more familiar to bib- 
lica) scholars. It deals with the Hebrew ideals as related to their history, 
with the Judaism of the time of Jesus and the social problems and pro- 
grams which it presented, and finally with Jesus’ own viewpoint and mes- 
sage. This part of the book is marked by the author’s considerable ac- 
quaintance with recent literature on these fields and particularly by his 
own good judgment. There is little controversy about the social and re- 
ligious influences coming down to Judaism through the prophets. Nor can 
one easily quarrel with what is described as the current economic and po- 
litica) situation in the days of Jesus as McCown reviews them, More open 
to controversy necessarily are the attempts to interpret Jesus’ own mes- 
sage and his aim. 

It is impossible here to review, still less to criticize, all these elements 
in the book. It may be more useful to express some judgments about this 
whole area of writing. 

The historical approach, which is the author’s scientific creed, is cer- 
tainly justified. That ideals, even the ideals of Jesus, depend in large part 
on conceptions held by groups prior in time and shared by contemporaries 
is an axiom. The sociological approach is also justified. But there is al- 
ways danger of forgetting that Jesus did not think sociologically. Jesus 
certainly had ideals of character. It is not at all clear that he thought of 
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them as characteristic of an ideal society. In other words, the eschatology 
and the ethics of Jesus are both historically true of him, but they may not 
have been related to each other or adjusted in the way that our author 
makes out. Nor is it certain that Jesus’ ideals were adjusted to any large 
comprehension of the whole contemporary scene. 

Professor McCown must be given great credit for an honest attempt 
not to read modern prejudices into his interpretation of Jesus. He says 
quite honestly that he began his study merely “‘with the purpose of discov- 
ering what Jesus’ ideal for society actually was.” He arrived in the end at 
a conviction that it was a gospel useful for modern civilization. Through- 
out the book he tries to use modern ideals merely to illustrate Jesus, not as 
actually held by Jesus, Certainly only in a quite unmodern sense can one 
apply to Jesus such terms as democrat, proletarian, and the like. The ac- 
Curate recovery of Jesus’ own probable outlook is a delicate task, and we 
may say that few modern books go at it with so much sincere desire to 
think in terms true to historica) reality. 

No brief summary of the findings in such a book can be satisfactory 
to either author or reviewer. But since such a summary is expected, at 
least as regards the central item under discussion, it may be attempted in 
conclusion. I may mention, since Professor McCown apparently does not, 
the important summary of attitudes toward poor and rich in Dibelius’ 
Commentary on the Epistle of James (1921, in the “Meyer Series,”’) In- 
troduction, section 6, 

Two strands of opinion with regard to poverty and wealth are to be 
traced through the Jewish and ear)ier cultures of the Near East. One is the 
ideal of poverty as an evil to be abolished or to be remedied by equalizing 
or even reversing the lot of the poor. The other is the view that the poor 
deserve care and protection, which develops in Judaism into a feeling that 
God’s poor are specially blessed and that the rich are wicked. Jesus, who 
further inherits the hope of a golden age and actually identifies himself 
with the réle of Messiah, which in Judaism is the heir to the dreams of a 
perfect prince, adds these traditions to the rural and proletarian sympa- 
thies of his personal background, and He himself has a keen perception of 
the evil effects of the current social system on both the rich, whose inner 
life it poisons, and on the poor, whom it deprives of opportunities for spir- 
itua) realization. The kingdom of God, whose coming he proclaimed, 
could not be reconciled with such a situation and so Jesus taught the sin- 
fulness of wealth and the blessings of poverty, and anticipated that some- 
how (though certainly not by force) his ideals would be realized. 


Bryn Mawr Cottece Henry az, CapBurRY 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 

Dr. Streeter’s new book’ has a special interest for American readers 
as the first-fruits of the lectureship instituted by the late Professor Hew- 
ett of Harvard. It may be expected that this foundation will result in 
many valuable additions to theological literature by distinguished schol- 
ars from all parts of the world. For America it ought to do the same kind 
of service as the Hibbert lectureship has done for England. The present 
volume has given an excellent start to the series. It will impress on all the 
future lecturers that, whatever may be their subject, they will have to of- 
fer the results of first-hand study and reflection. 

The purpose of the book is to trace the development of church or- 
ganization from New Testament times to the end of the second century. 
A vast literature has gathered around this subject, and it might seem as if 
little that was new could be added. Dr. Streeter has not attempted to 
work out some entirely new theory. The originality of his book is to be 
found not so much in his results as in his methods. Instead of advancing 
some hypothesis and then supporting it by various testimony, he sets him- 
self to examine one by one the documents of the Apostolic and sub-Apos- 
tolic age, with a view to fixing their dates and places of origin. He then 
seeks to discover from each of them how the church was constituted in 
that particular time and locality. Thus he leaves himself unfettered by 
any preconceived notion of what the documents ought to say. He is will- 
ing to accept what they do actually say, and on this basis to build up his 
conception of how the church developed. His conclusion is that through- 
out the primitive age there was no fixed order. In each Christian center 
the organization assumed a different form, and was modified from time to 
time in accordance with practical needs. All the controversy about the 
original type of church government is beside the mark, for there were nu- 
merous types existing side by side, and only toward the close of the pe- 
riod can we trace the beginnings of uniformity. This general result would 
now be accepted by most scholars, though Dr. Streeter has given us a more 
vivid and detailed picture than we have hitherto possessed of the diversi- 
ties of early practice. He has also enabled us to connect the various phases 
with definite localities—Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Rome, Alexandria. 
No future historian can afford to neglect the evidence which is here put 
forward as to the diversities of Christian thought and custom in the differ- 
ent parts of the empire. The chief value of the book, however, will be 
found in its literary criticism rather than in its history of theology. By 
his work on the Gospels Dr. Streeter has established his reputation as one 
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of the most original and acute of living critics, and on a smaller scale he 
now does for the literature generally what he did for the Synoptic records. 
We cannot but feel that in some cases he is too subtle and ingenious; as 
when he makes out I Peter to be a sermon by Aristion, or gives the Elder 
a local habitation and a name as John, the Bishop of Ephesus. It cannot 
be denied that Ignatius is good material for the psychologist, but the at- 
tempt to solve the mystery of the Letters by modern psychological meth- 
ods does not strike us as particularly happy. Dr. Streeter is on surer 
ground when he keeps to the critical tests which he knows how to apply so 
brilliantly. His chapters on Clement and the Didache and Hermas have 
put the investigation of these writings on a new footing. The book abounds 
on every page with keen observations and fruitful suggestions which re- 
mind us how much has yet to be done in the analysis of the early docu- 
ments. That Dr. Streeter has correctly estimated the general course of de- 
velopment in the primitive church will not, we think, be questioned by any 
competent scholar. His book ought to give the quietus to much of the 
profitless discussion which has disturbed the peace of many churches. 
Perhaps he has taken too little account of the inner forces which combined 
with the outward ones in molding the early institutions. He admits that 
beliefs and doctrines reacted at every step on changes in organization, but 
has comparatively little to say on this all-important part of his subject. 
Above all we miss any thorough treatment of the influence exerted from 
the very first by the idea of the Spirit. This was surely a factor of supreme 
value in the development of the outward life of the church, as well as in 


the shaping of its theology. 
E. F. Scott 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


LUTHER’S VIEW OF THE CHURCH 


This book! inaugurates a series of studies in Protestant history and 
doctrine to appear under the joint editorship of Paul Althaus, Karl Bardt, 
and Karl Heim. At the same time it carries on the work of clarifying our 
conception of Luther’s teaching on the church, a task to which important 
contributions have recently been made by such writers as K. Holl, F. Kat- 
tenbusch, and E. Kohlmeyer. While Professor Althaus is mainly concerned 
with Luther, he devotes two short chapters to the previous evolution of the 
meaning of the term communio sanctorum. From an examination of the 
principle of xowwwvia in the New Testament he passes to a brief sketch 


*Communio sanctorum: Die Gemeinde im Lutherischen Kirchengedanken: I 
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of the idea in medieval and post-Tridentine Catholicism. The New Testa- 
ment conception of mutual love was soon replaced by the idea of merit, 
which dominates the later development. The treatment here is necessarily 
brief, and the citations, especially of the scholastics, are suggestive rather 
than adequate. Contemporary Roman Catholic theologians are cited to 
indicate an emphasis on merit and satisfaction; and exception is taken to 
their attempts to combine the two principles of merit and love, which are 
held to be alien to each other. The former is individualistic and calculat- 
ing; the latter, community-forming and irrational in the sense of being 
uncalculating and incalculable. “Die Liebe verdient nicht, weil sie dient.” 
Love “perishes in the atmosphere of the word ‘merit.’”’ The author finds, 
however, in the writings of a younger school of Roman Catholic inter- 
preters, expressions of “the genuine warm tone of the New Testament 
Kowwvia.” 

An examination of the literature on Luther’s communion concept in- 
dicates that the subject was little studied prior to the work of the late 
Professor Holl. Holl represented Luther as the reviver of the Christian 
idea of fellowship, and thus gave a new direction to interpretation. The 
main argument of Althaus is comprised within a long chapter on “the 
church as communio sanctorum.” Here he works out in detail, with ample 
and constant illustration from Luther’s writings, the suggestions put forth 
by Holl. He knows Luther’s opposition to the late medieval conception, in 
his bringing of the communio sanctorum from heaven to earth, and in his 
rejection of supererogatory works. His doctrine of justification destroyed 
the traditional doctrine of the treasury of merit. In place of merit appears 
mutual service. Luther regarded the term communio sanctorum in the 
Creed as originally a scribal interpretative gloss on the previous clause, 
and in apposition to ecclesia catholica. The conception was related, too, 
to his theologia crucis, the doctrine of the centrality of self-denying love 
and its obligation upon Christians. It is not the privileges but the duties 
of fellowship that are stressed. Communion involves the duties of (1) 
temporal aid; (2) the service of teaching, encouragement, and interces- 
sion; and (3) highest of all, the bearing of a brother’s weakness, the fel- 
lowship of good men with the sinful. The doctrine of believer’s priesthood 
in Luther is shown to be the reverse of individualistic, and in harmony 
with his teaching on communion and the community life of the church. 
The importance of this point, and the constant misrepresentation of 
Luther’s utterances on it, might have led the author to give it a more 
extended exposition (cf. the present writer’s discussion, Canadian Journal 
of Religious Thought, V1 [1929], 191 ff.). The teaching of Luther on the 
Eucharist is explained in relation to his general doctrine of communion. 
An interesting section indicates the limitations of Luther’s view of Chris- 
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tian love. Love, according to Luther, is essentially compassion; it is 
something called forth by the needy condition of others. The final chapter 
relates Luther’s communion concept with his treatment of the visible and 
the invisible church. Luther is defended from the charge of teaching a 
mere nebulous invisibility. The church of faith is likewise the fellowship 
of love. 

Althaus writes as a theologian. He does not offer an explanation 
either of the historical emergence of Luther’s exposition of communion or 
of its historical application in Lutheran religion. But the book deals with 
a phase of doctrine which is of the utmost importance for the history of 
the Lutheran church in its organized life, and vitally touches the whole 
interpretation of Protestantism. In the light of such studies it becomes 
absurd to regard the Reformation as an expression of religious individual- 


ism, or even primarily of religious nationalism. 
Joun T. McNEILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 


That the factors which determined the earlier stages of the English 
Reformation were largely, indeed predominantly, secular—political, so- 
cial, economic—requires no particular demonstration. Under the existing 
circumstances nationalism, above all, economic nationalism, was bound to 
express itself in antipapalism. Likewise the rising tide of lay-conscious- 
ness, the spirit of the bourgeoisie, was bound to find an outlet in anti- 
clericalism. Roman avarice, ably served by legates, bankers, and tax- 
gatherers, the disproportionate wealth of prelates and monasteries, laid 
the church fairly open to attack. The breach with Rome was but the cul- 
mination of three hundred years of conflicting interests, during which the 
English nation was seeking to become more self-contained, and the Eng- 
lish laity were striving to establish their rightful place in the church’s life. 

It has been Professor Marti’s task—a task well and entertainingly 
fulfilled’'—to illustrate all this by collecting and marshaling the evidence 
of the conflict. The abiding roots of antipapalism are traced back to the 
strained relations of Henry III’s reign. They might well have been traced 
even farther back. The impulse to shear monks and clerics of the wealth 
they would not use for public benefit becomes prominent with Wyclif and 
the Lollards. Both these phases of a struggle between “two well-defined 
ideals” are amply and vividly illuminated by well-chosen excerpts from 
contemporary documents. On this score the case can be proved up to the 
hilt. But when it comes to the century immediately preceding the breach 

* Economic Causes of the Reformation in England. By Oscar Albert Marti. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. xxi+254. $2.50. 
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with Rome, the author is obliged frankly to acknowledge himself in diffi- 
culties. Anyone would probably find himself in trouble here. During the 
fifteenth century the voice of protest was not clamant as it had been 
earlier. But it was by no means silenced, and Dr. Marti might by dili- 
gence have produced more evidence than he has. As it stands, the link 
here forged between the age of Wyclif and the Henrician revolution is a 
very thin one. 

It can hardly be maintained, and Marti does not dream of maintain- 
ing it, that when the plunder of the church’s wealth occurred the new 
owners had any higher sense of public responsibility than the old. So little 
was done that was of public benefit, so much that served the interests of 
crown and gentry and the commercial classes. But this sordid story has 
often enough been told. 

Behind the ecclesiastical revolution there lay an economic revolution 
“rapidly supplanting the old feudal régime, based on agriculture, upon 
which the wealth of the church rested.” It was the rise of commerce and 
industry that sealed the fate of the old ecclesiastical order. ““More subtle 
forces . . . . than the cupidity of the ruling classes, the needs of mili- 
tary defense, or the interests of national unity, were at work to overthrow 
the economic power of the clergy.” All this is indeed recognized, but it is 
not used to the full in interpreting the economics of the Anglican Reforma- 
tion. It is surely strange that not once are Troeltsch or Max Weber men- 
tioned, and that Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism is similarly 
ignored. 

One meets several errors in proper names. Humilatati and Fratricelli 
(p. 82), and Odericus Vitalis (p. 131) may perhaps be attributed to care- 
less typesetting. But the transformation of Geraldus Cambrensis into 
“Gerald of Cambridge” can hardly be thus accounted for. The reference 
on page 160 to Cardinal Wolsey as opposing “the attempt of the primate 
of York” is meaningless as it stands. 

P. V. Norwoop 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


A SIGNIFICANT PROTESTANT FAMILY? 


A notable feature of French and Swiss Protestantism has been the 
existence of certain families which have become famous for the continuity 
of a family tradition of fidelity to the faith and effective service to the 

* Une Famille du Refuge—Jean-Henri Merle d’Aubigné, ses origines, ses parents, 
ses fréres. By Blanche Biéler. Editions “Je Sers,” Clamart (Seine), France, 1930. 
xi+ 272 pages. Fr. 20. 
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church. In France, for example, the Monod family, coming down to Al- 
fred and André in the present generation. In and around Geneva, the 
d’Aubignés. Among the Protestants of Piedmont, one might add, the Tron 
and Comba families. The author of this volume, herself a representative 
of the Merle and d’Aubigné families, is slightly apologetic for assuming 
a public interest in the ramifications of her family tree. But her apology 
is superfluous. The genealogy may be of no general concern, but the fruit 
of this family tree has been good. The story of the several generations of 
the two families which united to form the Merle d’Aubigné strain—begin- 
ning with the flight of Jean-Louis Merle from Nimes at the time of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and with Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné, 
who was an officer in the armies of Henry IV, besides being historian, 
poet, and statesman— illustrates almost every step in the fortunes of 
Protestantism in France and Switzerland. Théodore Agrippa himself, 
who was the subject of a three-volume biography by Armand Garnier pub- 
lished in 1928, is properly passed over in this treatise with a mere mention. 
The central figure in this volume is Jean-Henri Merle d’Aubigné, the 
author of the history of the reformation which remained for the generation 
following its publication the most popular work on that subject. He was a 
potent influence in that evangelical revival which, especially after about 
1830, endeavored to rescue religion from the arid Protestant scholasticism 
into which the Geneva theologians of that day had fallen, from the ration- 
alistic trend which was dominant in German thought, and from the fervid 
but not always intelligent enthusiasm of the later pietistic school. D’Au- 
bigné dates his own “rebirth” from the teaching which he received from 
the Scottish reformer, Robert Haldane, a retired ship captain who, hav- 
ing set afoot a lively religious awakening in his own country, spent the 
winter of 1816-17 at Geneva, where he gathered about himself a group 
of young men including most of the theological students in the university 
and taught them the way of the Lord more perfectly. When this new evan- 
gelicalism issued in the establishment of an independent theological semi- 
nary in Geneva in 1830, of which d’Aubigné was the head for nearly forty 
years, the tension between the new movement and the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities became so acute that d’Aubigné was barred from the pulpits of 
the canton for a considerable time. The independent seminary, however, 
drew students from all over Europe and exercised a notable influence in 
Germany and France and among the Waldensians in Piedmont. 
Important as all this is for the student of church history, no less inter- 
esting is the character and personality of d’Aubigné himself who, with ad- 
vancing years, attained something of the dignity of a grand seigneur and 
something of the majesty of the mountains. An American visitor to Ge- 
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neva in the early sixties said that the three objects of interest in that vi- 
cinity were the cathedral, Mont Blanc, and Merle d’Aubigné. 


University or CHIcaco WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON 


RELIGION IN PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA 


In view of the radical change in the policies of the soviet government 
toward the religious organizations in Russia, whereby their right of re- 
ligious propaganda was abrogated, Dr. Emhardt’s work is timely. This 
latest treatment of the post-war development of the Russian church con- 
sists of two distinct parts: the first is a survey of the history of the church 
from the period of the provisional government to 1928, written by Dr. 
Emhardt; the second is a separate treatise, entitled The Living Church, 
originally written in Russian by Professor Sergius Troitsky, edited in its 
English translation by Dr. Emhardt. The first part may be fairly char- 
acterized as a collation of documentary materia) relative to the subject, 
garnered from various sources, and accompanied by a running comment of 
the collator, The translations of some of these documents, especially such 
as relate to the events after 1926 and to the litigation over the property 
of the American Russian church, are published here for the first time, and 
as such are a real contribution to the subject. As for the author’s stand- 
point of interpretation, although it is difficult to suggest a disagreement 
from a writer who made many gracious references to one’s own book, it is 
with no thought of criticism that such a suggestion is made. But since Dr. 
Emhardt himself states in the Preface that his purpose was to produce “a 
compilation of documentary evidence of the weakness of the claims of the 
‘Living Church,’ and its successor, the so-called Synodica) Church,” one 
need not feel apologetic for asserting that the book is just what the author 
meant it to be. On this basis it must be regarded as a defense of the Patri- 
archal party of the Russian Orthodox church. 

Professor Troitsky, a recognized authority on the Orthodox canon 
law and a distinguished member of the Russian émigré colony in Yugo- 
slavia, writes in his double capacity. As an émigré no one can blame him 
for the bitter animosity toward the Living Church which he manifests in 
his work. But writing as an expert in canon law, he has produced the 
ablest critique of the positions of the Synodical party so far published, 
and his work is likewise of undoubted value as representing the attitude 
of the majority of Russian churchmen. It is a most thoroughgoing treatise, 
based on all available sources; a work which must be taken into considera- 
tion by all subsequent writers on the subject. 


* Religion in Soviet Russia: Anarchy. By William Chauncey Emhardt. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse, 1929. xix-++387 pages. $4.00. 
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But in spite of the undoubted value of the treatise, it must be pointed 
out that charges made by him against the Living Church and the Synod- 
ical party are not always substantiated. When he accuses the first-named 
organization of having availed itself of governmental aid in an unwar- 
ranted manner for the purpose of usurping the supreme power in the 
church, the quotation he cites from Titlinov is either incorrectly referred 
to or is non-existent (p. 352). The “admission of Bolshevist authorities” 
of such a collusion with the revolting churchmen (p. 353) is left un- 
proved; the citations given in support of it do not seem to me to carry 
the point. Further, where is even a semblance of proof of the exceedingly 
serious charge that the leaders of the supreme ecclesiastical administra- 
tion, Vvedensky, Krasnitzky, and Evdokim, received “instructions” from 
the G.P.U. (p. 359)? Such accusations should not be bandied about 
lightly and a serious historical student will not repeat them without an 
adequate proof. Moreover, although the author knows perfectly well that 
the reformist groups coalesced to form a new organization known as “‘the 
Russian Orthodox church” (p. 321), or popularly referred to as the 
Synodica) party, and although he himse)f states that ‘“Krasnitzky also 
separated himself (from this new organization], keeping the name of 
Living Church for his small group” (p. 322), what interests of historical 
accuracy are subserved by continuing to refer to the new organization as 
the “Living Church”? It is not, of course, difficult to see that for partisan 
purposes such deliberate confusion is undoubtedly useful. 

Much time must elapse and much work must be done on the subject 
before we can hope to work out a correct estimate of the events in the 
post-war Russian Orthodox church. No work at the present stage can 
claim to be final. But the ultimate value of contributions such as those 
of Dr. Emhardt and Professor Troitsky will be in proportion in which 
they succeed in presenting an objective, unbiased study of these events, 
and in avoiding an ex parte interpretation of the facts for the purpose of 
defending one group in the Russian church at the expense of the rest. 


Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY MatTtHEew SPINKA 


A CHALLENGE TO ROME AND HER SYMPATHIZERS 

This book* makes a vigorous and sustained assault upon Romanist 
and Anglo-Catholic positions. It is written by an English Congregational- 
ist who has been at pains to understand the ideas and practices which he 


criticizes. In its preparation the literature of ecclesiastical controversy 


1 Catholicism and Christianity. By Cecil John Cadoux. New York: Dial Press, 
1929. xl-++-708 pages. $6.00. 
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and interpretation has been searched with care, and the author’s claim 
that he has gone to the original sources “whenever practicable” is sup- 
ported by a formidable array of citations. Historical workers will find 
the book stimulating, since it utilizes a large amount of historical data. 
Yet it is not a history, but an elaborate pamphlet in which historical facts 
are employed in order to sustain a philosophical argument. Professor 
Cadoux is never a blind partisan, but has striven to be unimpeachably 
fair to his opponents. Seldom has a Protestant written so generously of 
Romanism as this writer in his chapter on “‘the merits and advantages of 
Catholicism.” He craves for Protestantism the rich community sense and 
the ardor of piety that he finds in the Roman communion, and approves 
its protest against predestination. But these concessions are the prelude 
to an exposure of the errors of Rome, designed, as he says, to show “that 
her claim to infallibility is philosophically untenable . . . . that her 
claim to be a unique and divinely-maintained mora) guide for mankind 
is . . . . stultified over and over again by the facts of her record.” [¢ is 
against Rome that his artillery is mainly directed; but some shells fall in 
the Anglo-Catholic camp. 

In Part II, “the answer of Christian philosophy,” the author combats 
the Romanist conception of infallibility. He passes by, as not in question 
between the parties concerned, the problem of the existence of God, and 
turns to the “basic problem” of authority in religion. A chapter on “the 
ultimacy of the inner light” defends the principle of private judgment, 
differentiating the latter from mere capricious opinion. There are chap- 
ters, written in a modern spirit, on “the authority of the Bible,” “the au- 
thority of Jesus Christ,” and “the authority of the Christian Church.” 
Part Ill deals with “the answer of historical evidence.” At somewhat 
disproportionate length the author here discusses the Catholic conception 
and use of the Bible, and then proceeds to subject to criticism the Ma- 
donna-cult, the seven sacraments, the primacy of Peter, and the historical 
assertion of papal prerogatives. The closing chapters of this section ex- 
pose the belief in preposterous miracles and the lack of candor and truth- 
fulness especially in the use of history on the part of Roman Catholics. 
Part IV, “the answer of human justice,” dwells on the persecutions spon- 
sored by Rome, combats the modern apologies therefor, and assails the 
Catholic claim of holiness in the light of Rome’s attitudes on private and 
public morality. 

In Part V, the final section, on “the future of the church,” the author 
makes a courageous prophecy of Christian reunion, while at the same time 
solemnly emphasizing the impossibility of reunion on a Roman basis. He 
is more sympathetic toward Anglicanism, but finds Anglican terms, as so 
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far stated, unacceptable to Free Churchmen. Unable to visualize clearly 


the united church of the future, he nevertheless suggests certain possible 
lines of progress, and counsels his Free Church friends to cultivate a pas- 
sionate concern for the ‘‘One great Church” and to stand ready to modify 
their own church government in order to prepare for its visible realization. 
The book, though laborious, is saved from dulness by the occasional 
introduction of aptly chosen illustrative anecdotes and literary allusions. 
Mr. Cadoux has the gift of being frank without being insolent, and writes 
as one who remonstrates with his friends rather than as one who harries 
his enemies, Yet the work will probably do more to confirm the opinions 
of those already sympathetic with the author’s view than to convince any- 
body, since it moves in a realm in which emotion and tradition seem able 
to withstand the assaults of reason and historical fact. Its effectiveness 
might have been greater if it had been written in shorter form. Some chap- 
ters are too much of the nature of indifferently arranged compilations of 
data. An excess of detail sometimes impedes the march of the argument. 
Some Protestants will feel that the Protestant heritage itself is not quite 
adequately perceived and appropriated. There is a comparative lack, too, 
of a sense of the pul) of the social) order on religious institutions, and of 
the part to be played by community needs in the solution of problems that 
are here argued out on the grounds of philosophy and history. Yet the 
book stands without a rival among recent works in its field, and will prob- 
ably long continue to engage the attention of those concerned for the out- 
come of the struggle between reactionary and progressive Christianity. 


JouN T, MCNEILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CATHOLICISM IN AN AMERICAN SETTING 

This book* presents Roman Catholicism as it has been influenced by 
its American environment. The presidential campaign of 1928 gave ex- 
ceptional opportunity to a number of capable writers for a discussion of 
Roman Catholicism in its relation to the American government and Amer- 
ican political ideals, Professor Moehlman’s is the second book of the kind 
to come from the pen of a professor of church history; however, his volume 
seems to have entered the field as the special interest in the subject is some- 
what subsiding, though Roman Catholicism is of perennial interest to the 
American public. 

*The Catholic-Protestant Mind: Some Aspects of Religious Liberty in the 


United States. By Conrad Henry Moehlman. New Vork: Harper & Bros., 1929. 
XVi+211 pages. $2.50. 
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There are many good people in the United States who live in actual 
dread of the Roman Catholic church. They have some vague notion of 
Roman Catholic claims to the supremacy of the church over the state, and 
it is very easy to convince them that our federal and state governments 
are in immediate danger from Catholic aggression. The book has been 
prepared, seemingly, with this class in mind. In the early chapters the 
author shows that Roman Catholic theory is one thing, but the putting of 
that theory into actual operation in the modern world and especially in 
the United States is quite another. To be sure, the reigning pontiff, since 
February 12, 1929, must be heralded as pope-king—sovereign of one- 
sixth of a square mile—which apparently revives all of the ancient claims. 
But all this our author interprets as but an empty and meaningless gesture 
—victorious in theory, perhaps, but vanquished in fact. 

In answering the question, just what has America done to Roman 
Catholicism, the author answers: First, Roman Catholic political theory, 
formerly so arrogant in its assertion of the complete supremacy of the 
spiritual authority over the temporal, is now willing and anxious to com- 
promise with existing situations in the United States. Second, the Ameri- 
can doctrine of the complete separation of church and state, though direct- 
ly opposed to Catholic theory, is not only accepted but enthusiastically 
proclaimed by Catholic leaders. Such outstanding American Catholics as 
Hecker, Ireland, England, Gibbons, and numerous others have gone out 
of their way to proclaim their Americanism, while the most significant 
statement of all is that by Governor Smith, in which he categorically pro- 
claimed his full acceptance of the American doctrines, from the equality 
of all churches before the law, to the full indorsement of the public schools. 

To further fortify the courage of fearful Americans, the author points 
out that Catholic parochial schools are not keeping pace with the growth 
of population, and that in comparison with the public school system they 
are of small importance. He also points out that the rate of increase of 
Catholic church members shows a decrease since 1906, while he concludes 
that Roman Catholicism cannot influence the American mind “unless it 
compromises with the American environment.” 

The author has a sprightly style, sometimes bordering on slang, and 
it is evident that the book was intended for popular consumption, though 
too often the discussion is burdened unnecessarily with lengthy quota- 
tions. 


W. W. SWEET 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A DIAGNOSIS OF OUR ILL 


This seems to be an unusually important book. It is not merely a 
discussion of modern philosophy in the ordinary sense. Rather it is a 
diagnosis and portrayal of the present state of European culture. The 
mind of modern European civilization, not its political mind merely, nor 
its economic, nor its views of philosophy, but its thinking, feeling, striving 
with respect to life as a whole, is seriously diseased. Herr Heinemann en- 
deavors to discover what is the trouble. His method is to make an inten- 
sive study of the cultura) growth of this mind during the Jast three hundred 
years. 

His method of investigating the state of mind of any moment in his- 
tory is to study the mind of some outstanding individual who is peculiarly 
sensitive and responsive to all the trends of life in which he lives and thus 
reveals in his own personality the spiritual conditions of his time. Herr 
Heinemann seems to have a quite remarkable sympathetic understanding 
and to feel his way into the experiences of the many he is studying. But 
he never descends to mere biography. He is always studying the mind of 
the age through the personality. Of Ernst Troeltsch, whom he considers 
one of the tragic figures of our time because deeply infected with the ill- 
ness of the age, he writes (translating into English) : 

He was open to all stimuli and strongly influenced by everything which 
was going on around him, yet without the power to give to the enormous flood 


of European events which poured over him any distinct form. .... Poten- 
tially he was a great historian and prophet; actually he was a historian without 
a unifying view of history, and a prophet without an evangel.... . His life 


was like the strategy of the great war. He could set enormous masses into mo- 
tion and win brilliant individual victories, only to lose in the end and on the 
whole. 

The illness of our age, Herr Heinemann claims, is due to something 
which happened at the end of the Middle Ages and has been accumulating 
its evil effects ever since until today we are dreadfully sick. This dis- 
astrous happening was the separation of the human mind, with its reason- 
ing and its consciousness, from the rest of nature. Nature and matter over 
here, human consciousness and reason over there, and a great abyss be- 
tween the two which could not be bridged, this was the toxic state of 
affairs. Descartes gave the classic philosophical expression to it. 

The first stage in the mounting illness ended with the skepticism and 
futility of the philosophy of Hume. It is not meant that the philosophic 


* Neue Wege der Philosophie. Geist, Leben, Existence. By Privatdozent Fritz 
Heinemann. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1929. xxviii + 434 pages. M. 16. 
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writings of Descartes and Hume caused all the trouble. Quite the contrary 
is the case. These writings merely brought to clear, articulate, and rea- 
soned expression what was infecting the total culture of their day and 
shaping the lives of thousands of individuals who never knew that such 
men as Descartes and Hume ever existed. 

Kant made the first heroic attempt to save the situation by establish- 
ing some kind of reconciliation between human reason and the rest of 
nature. But his work, together with that of all the German idealists and 
the whole movement of life of which these philosophers and philosophies 
were mere symptoms, was only a makeshift and could not cure the human 
mind of its illness due to estrangement and maladjustment between human 
reason and consciousness, on the one hand, and the concrete processes of 
nature, on the other. 

Further struggles of the human mind ensue in which it strives to cast 
off the sickness. But all these struggles were only like a rising fever. The 
fever fought the germs and kept them down but could not cast them off. 
Vaihinger, with his philosophy of “Als Ob,” the Marburg School (Her- 
mann, Cohen, Natorp), Cassirer, Hartmann, Croce, Gentile pass before 
us. Not merely is the philosophy of each carefully studied but the total 
thinking, feeling, striving individuality of each is made an exposition of 
the mind of the time. 

Then came Nietzsche and Bergson. They saw that the barrier to the 
throbbing, pulsing urge of the vital process of nature was abstract reason. 
So they cast away the whole apparatus of reason. If reason cannot be 
identified with nature, so much the worse for reason, said they. So they 
threw themselves into the arms of the irrational for better or worse. But 
they could not cure the sickness this way. Without reason we are lost. 

Then came Dilthey, Troeltsch, and Simmel. They sought another 
way of escape. Not the irrational urge of vital impulse as upheld by Berg- 
son and Nietzsche, said they, but through self-identification with the his- 
torical development of human culture, we are saved. Here in the progres- 
sive development of human history we find a process in which reason and 
nature are reconciled. We have sought the warm reality of concrete ex- 
istence, only to find ourselves blind and helpless without reason. We have 
sought the clarity and light of reason, only to find ourselves estranged 
from the concrete reality which gives the breath and blood of life. But 
here in the cultural evolution of the human mind we find both joined in 
one. Yet this venture also fell short of complete success. Dilthey, 
Troeltsch, and Simmel found a way to narrow the breach between reason 
and nature, but could not bridge it altogether. Max Weber carried their 
work still further with his historico-sociological studies. 
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Then Herr Heinemann turns to consideration of recent developments 
in psychology and biology. These are serving still further to identify 
human consciousness and reason with the processes of nature. The be- 
haviorists, psychoanalysts, the functionalists, the proponents of the psy- 
chology of character, the gestalt psychologists are all helping the good 
cause along. Also the biologists are showing how mind and body, organism 
and environment are inseparable. 

Then we come to the present hour. The chief representative person- 
alities chosen for exposition of our present state are Max Scheler and 
Martin Heidegger. These two abandon attempts to develop an abstract 
system of reason to be applied to the concrete world of existence. Also 
they do not attempt to commit human life to an irrational process of 
nature. Rather they endeavor to develop and clarify whatever rationality 
there may be in actual concrete existent things. This does not mean to 
commit ourselves to the keeping of the specialized sciences. They have 
their important work to do, but they are abstractions. They miss the con- 
crete world of existence. 

Scheler and Heidegger did not go very far. In fact, they give us sug- 
gestions and symbols rather than actual achievements. But the struggle of 
their lives indicates the way we must go. In the last ten or twelve pages 
Herr Heinemann indicates some of the work which must be done if this 
way is to be followed through and the old illness cured. We must carry on 
the work of Scheler and Heidegger. We must seek out whatever light of 
reason there is in the concrete existence of nature, which includes our own 
consciousness and rationality as much as it does plants and animals and 
the vital urge. 

Herr Heinemann, because he is a German, points to Scheler and Hei- 
degger as the great trail-makers who must be followed if we would escape 
from this valley of death in which we are struggling. We in America also 
have two men who are doing much the same thing. Dewey and Whitehead 
are also turning all their powers of investigation to the concrete process 
of existent nature to find whatever truth of life there is and claiming that 
here and here only is to be found the indispensable conditions for the fur- 
ther development of our human existence. 

There are four kinds of intensive study which must be pursued if we 
are to meet the urgent requirements of the present and go the way which 
has been suggested, says Herr Heinemann. These are: (1) the kind of 
historical investigation represented by his own work; (2) the kind of 
psychology which reveals the oneness of mind and body; (3) the science 
of values, called axiology; (4) the kind of pedagogy which cultivates the 
total reaction of the individual to his total world. Verkniipfung des Ganzen 
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mit dem Ganzen ist also das leitende Ziel. Out of these four lines of re- 
search, and pervading them, there must be a powerful, naturalistic religion. 
Henry N. WIEMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


VALUE 


John Laird’ classifies all theories of value into three kinds. First is 
the kind of theory he himself advocates, which he calls the theory of natu- 
ral election. Second are all those theories which define value in terms of 
psychological interest. Finally is the theory which holds value to be a 
kind of absolute reality which is brought to light through the exercise of 
reason. 

The psychological theory would limit values to that which is an object 
of conscious liking or disliking. Except where conscious minds can find 
something to enjoy or suffer, there are no values. The third theory, which 
Laird calls timological, would lift values quite outside the realm of nature 
into some absolute realm of reason. Mr. Laird endeavors to show that the 
psychological and timological theories can be assimilated into his own. 
What these theories hold to be the only values are but special kinds of 
value, he claims. They do not cover the whole field of value. In this way 
the psychological theory can be taken over very readily as a subdivision 
of his own view. But values according to the timological theory must be 
taken out of the realm of disembodied reason and shown to be simply 
values which emerge in nature when we exercise our powers of reflective 
thinking. 

By natural election (or natural selection) is meant the affinity of one 
thing for another. Positive and negative charges of electricity have affinity 
for one another. So do certain chemicals. So does a magnet for iron fil- 
ings. Whatever causes a reaction in anything else, whether that reaction 
be physical, chemical, biological, psychological, or rational, is of value 
because of this reaction. This reaction gives value to its object. His state- 
ment in one place is that “whatever matters” to a stone or a clod or a dry 
bone is of value to that stone or clod or bone. The term “matters” is not 
at all clear, but from his treatment would seem to imply any sort of affinity 
as of earth for sun. Our conscious likes and dislikes are cases of this same 
affinity brought upon the level of consciousness. 

Most of the book is given to a critical consideration of other writers 
upon this subject. He has much in common with Spinoza and gives con- 


* The Idea of Value. By John Laird. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. xx+384 
pages. $5.50. 
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siderable space to a discussion of his view. The Greeks, the English util- 
itarians, the economists, and many modern writers are surveyed and criti- 
cized. 

The book is deficient in two respects: the theory of natural election 
is not sufficiently developed and clarified to make plain just what is in- 
volved in it; and the criticism of other works, while it covers an enormous 
range of reading, does not display that degree of sympathetic understand- 
ing which enables the critic to grasp the full meaning of what is criticized. 

Henry N. WIEMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ABSOLUTIST EVOLUTIONISM? 


Lectures on Christian theology by Dr. Roberts merit careful consid- 
eration, because of his wide influence as a preacher to the younger gen- 
eration. For this reason also it is fair to view the book especially from the 
side of its adjustment to the concepts and methods of thought of modern- 
minded youth. That the author intends to achieve such an adjustment is 
clear from the closing paragraph of the volume: 

We have throughout our argument assumed the truth of evolution and have 
accepted it as a mode of the divine activity. But we have declined to accept it 


as the only mode. .... We have not discovered any reason in the knowledge 
of our time why we may not conceive of Him in this fashion [i.e., as one whose 
character is love]..... But this is not to say that we have comprehended 


God all in all. We have, indeed, been compelled to admit that there are ques- 
tions which for the present must go unanswered... . . 


This statement reveals the author’s approach so clearly that it is nec- 
essary only to note its implications. In the first place, evolution is accepted 
subject to two qualifications: (1) that it be regarded as a manifestation 
of God; (2) that it be not taken as a complete manifestation of God. On 
pages 78-91 these qualifications are explained. Since so many able philos- 
ophers find naturalism an adequate interpretation of an evolving nature, 
some defense is needed for referring the cosmic processes to God. The 
writer follows here the leading of S. Alexander? and C. Lloyd Morgan.’ 
From the former he takes the conception of “deity” as the next higher 
step in the evolutionary process; but he attributes to it an absolute char- 
acter not implicit in Alexander’s thought. From Lloyd Morgan he takes 


* The Christian God: The Merrick Lectures for 1928. By Richard Roberts. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 154 pages. $1.50. 


? Space, Time and Deity. * Emergent Evolution. 
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the term “emergent” as indicating the novel character which is found in 
the product of familiar elements (e.g., liquid water is different from the 
gaseous character of its constituents) ; but gives a new cast to the line of 
thought by introducing the problem, “Why should the universe have 
brought forth personality at all, if at the end it is to be dropped over- 
board? . . . .” Apparently Dr. Roberts is taking over terms which have 
a relativistic bearing and trying to assimilate them into an absolutist the- 
ology, so that the next higher step in evolution becomes the highest pos- 
sible step, and the novel emergent as demonstrating a new level becomes 
the topmost level for the cosmos. Thus the naturalistic relativities be- 
come supranatural absolutes connoted by his use of the term “God.” Ac- 
, cordingly, the natural order of the evolutionary view is transmuted into 
an order wherein the personal Father discharges the functions of the tra- 
ditional Christian God. By speaking of Jesus as an “emergent” a verbal 
transition is made to moral character in the universe. The confusion is il- 
lustrated in the following sentences which occur in a paragraph discussing 
the living God: 

It is unthinkable that it [that something beyond the individual that is and 
the world that is] should be inanimate. If it be inanimate and cannot have any 
interest in what is going on in the universe; and if, therefore, the end of every- 
thing is nescience, well, then, what is the good of anything? . . . . What sus- 
tains the hope and energy of science and art . . . . is the belief that this sum 
of things as a whole does mean something. .. . . 


Presumably the only sort of meaning is that the cosmos is the interest of 
a living God! Is this the sort of meaning that science assumes? 

The author admits himself unsatisfied with Lloyd Morgan’s natural- 
ism, for its implicit immanentism “would appear to make God something 
less than the process as a whole. In which case he is not God.”* (This 
sounds suspiciously like the discussion leader who wants to go where the 
group thinking leads, but who, upon finding an unpalatable conclusion, 
states that this is not where the group thinking really leads.) Transcend- 
ence is necessary to the rest of the author’s discussion: of prayer, the di- 
vine Christ, sin, and salvation. The distinction is therefore made “be- 
tween God and His manifestations,”® and refuge is found in Whitehead’s 
“principle of concretion,” which is not a principle of emergence but is 
opposite.” Whether the concepts of Morgan and Whitehead can be made 


*Pp. 90 f. 

*P. 82. But note that Morgan’s “emergence” is made to embrace supernatural- 
ism on p. 147. 

* Ibid. "P. 83 
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supplementary to each other in this way remains to be decided by some 
more competent metaphysician than the present reviewer, but they seem 
to be radically contradictory notions. 

The initial quotation of this review raises a further question: Granted 
that, in the author’s view, the conception of a cosmic Spirit of Love is not 
rendered inconceivable by modern thought, what positive evidence is ad- 
duced in support of the idea? The answer is given in the first chapter, 
on “Prayer and Revelation.” Prayer is a practice hoary with antiquity 
and found universally in widely variant forms. It is a biological reaching 
out toward the unknown; and, as such, is a manifestation of the evolution- 
ary “thrust into the unknown.’ But it is distinctive in reaching out be- 
yond time and space toward “the unknown-eternal,”® conceived as good.’° 
This goodness is, therefore, not spatial or temporal; in fact, “underived 
from specific mundane sources,””’° and is projected into the here-and-now, 
thus constituting a revelation.‘ (If this view of ethics be questioned, the 
empiricist is blandly told in the quoted words of Oman that any other 
morality is an affair of the “higher expediencies.”) “From x comes a 
stimulus which evokes the response of prayer. The act of prayer in turn 
produces greater sensitiveness . ... and... . a dawning recogni- 
tion of the character of x.” 

This process of reasoning is an increasingly common type of argu- 
ment; but it is psychologically invalid. Granted that every response im- 
plies a stimulus, this stimulus is not necessarily external; nor is a universal 
type of complex response an inherited biological pattern. Furthermore, 
the direction of a response is not a reliable guide to the real stimulus; it 
may be due to distorted perception. The act of prayer does not argue an 
objective x stimulating this response; and the revelatory character of 
prayer is thus not guaranteed. The author is on safer ground in appealing 
to the pragmatic value of prayer; but this, without his stimulus-response 
argument, would not give him an objective God. 

Several statements in the book need closer scrutiny beyond the pos- 
sibilities of this review: “The Synoptic Gospels . . . . are not an expo- 
sition, but a chronicle.”** Prayer, if as vain as often stated, should have 
disappeared long ago.’* Since new lives of Jesus are always welcomed, 
this shows that he transcends our human classifications.** “If God be in 
us and only in us, there is an end of aspiration.”** “Plainly, civilised man 


*P. 18. ™P, 24. P29: 
*P. 20. ~ P30. * P. 80 
*P, 22. Paes 


** P. 86. Have unachieved ideals any other than subjective reality ? 
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has had some kind of a fall, for he is grievously at odds with his commu- 
nity.”** Mere evolutionary ethics has nothing to say on problems which 
are met by the conception of evil as due to wrong use of the will.'* To 
speak of Jesus’ ethical teachings as impracticable is “a silly old lie.”** 
Since punitive justice is ineffective we ought not to ascribe such to God. 
(Note the mode of reasoning.) *° 

One inevitably wonders if the new wine of scientific concepts does not 
require other skins than old theological methods of argument. 

EDWIN Ewart AUBREY 


Unrversity oF CHICAGO 


A RECENT RECONSTRUCTION IN GERMAN THEOLOGY? 


The idealistic temper has not wholly subsided in Germany, for ap- 
parently not all of their religious thinkers have been impelled to yield to 
the crisis mood. Here, at least, is one German theologian of the present 
who views history with hope. 

Schépjung is the third of a series of writings by Professor Bornhausen 
dealing with religion and history.? They represent an attempt to recon- 
struct current religious thinking upon a basis which seeks to correlate 
culture and the supernatural. It is obvious from his presentation that he 
despairs of the hopelessness with which such writers as Kar] Barth and his 
followers involve present-day religion. Nothing is to be gained, he be- 
lieves, by this prevalent dialectic mood which can see only paralyzing con- 
trasts between the holy and the human. 

The specific objective undertaken by the author in this volume is to 
present a historical philosophy of religions, and upon that basis, to venture 
a guiding principle for a philosophy of redigion. The author assumes the 
supernatural viewpoint with all of its characteristic absoluteness; yet he 
discloses a genuine appreciation for the place and function of the natural. 
He represents the supernatural and natural intermingling, not in an arbi- 
trary or mechanistic manner, but in a way that might be harmonized 
with an organic view of a growing universe. 

As a method of approaching his major inquiry, Bornhausen examines 


1D ory. YD 128. 
* P. 119. Contrast p. 127. aa 


* Schépfung: Wandel und Wesen der Religion. By Karl Bornhausen. Leipzig: 
Quelle & Meyer, 1930. (The reviewer is indebted to Mr. Karl J. Arndt, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, for his counsel on translations.) viiit+260 pages. M. 10. 

Der Erloéser (1927), and Die Offenbarung (1928) precede Schdpfung in the 


series. 
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a variety of historical forms of religious manifestations ranging from 
primitive to present cultures. Interestingly enough, he differentiates be- 
tween their natural and their spiritual history. However, he is careful to 
point out that this distinction is largely arbitrary, and does not imply any 
essential dualism in the point of view. “Religion,” he writes, “is never 
wholly released from nature; nor can it ever be wholly suspended in the 
spiritual. The supernatural is neither believable nor conceivable without 
the natural” (p, 105). 

Hence the point of his leading principle: Religion has to do funda- 
mentally with the moments of creation—when the supernatural and the 
natural intermingle to give rise to events within the span of historic space- 
time. 

With considerable care he surveys the historical appearances of such 
religious phenomena as the soul—in stones, in trees, and in men; the mani- 
festations of occult power—in forms of taboo, the totem, in magic, and in 
sacramental holiness; he examines divergent types of religious expression 
—the mystical, the ethical, the aspirational—al] with a view to discern- 
ing, not a psychological, but a metaphysical explanation of these behav- 
iors. Accordingly, at the conclusion of his investigation he raises the ques- 
tion: What kind of philosophy of religion can be set forth on the basis of 
this historical philosophy of religions? 

The one constant phenomenon discerned, conditioning all historic 
manifestations in religions, is a creativity incessantly giving rise to new 
beginnings, which, in turn, continue endlessly in time affecting innumer- 
able areas in their associations: a creativity, that is to say, which un- 
ceasingly produces originality and continuity in the universe: two aspects 
of a single process, creation (Schépfung). This correlation is important 
to the author’s thought. Originality and continuity, he insists, are not two 
processes, but one. Yet, analyzed into their component aspects, the term 
originality characterizes, as it were, the numinous penetration into space- 
time—‘a single, brief creative moment, as quick as the leap of an electric 
spark, as changeable as when, through a wind-driving torrent, a sunbeam 
streams through over the gloomy village, and in an instant, and for an 
instant, all is illuminated” (p. 221). And the continuity of this “schépf- 
erische Erleuchtung” in space-time brings the supernatural and the world 
of events into inseparable correlation: God and man; the supernatural 
and the natura). 

Hier kommt die Unbegreiflichkeit des Wortleins ““Und” zum vollen Sinn, 


der eben die Metaphysik des geschichtlichen Lebens erhellt. “Und” ist nicht 
eine Separation, ein Unterscheidungsmerkmal, wozu die Wissenschaft es aus- 
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deutet. “Und” ist kein Pluszeichen der Mathematik, wodurch Gleiches summ- 
iert wiirde. Sondern “Und” ist das Wunder des Lebens, wodurch das, was 
durch menschliche Begriffe immer getrennt bleibt, was nach menschlichen 


Verstand unméglich und auf keinerlei Weise zusammen kommen kann, sich 
urplotzlich vereinigt und zu eignem selbstandigen originalen Leben kommt. 


. . .. Die Zusammenfassung von Originalitat und Kontinuitat in der Ge- 
schichte wird also durch einen Akt des Geistes vollzogen [ pp. 221-22]. 


Now in accepting Schépfung as the metaphysical principle for a phi- 
Josophy of religion, Bornhausen raises the question himself, How can this 
interpretation of the history of religions be reconciled with the fact that 
“religion” has manifested itself in such a variety of forms, beliefs, and 
moods? If the “spiritual history” of mankind has been conditioned by a 
single creativity, then religion should manifest itself in a unity. Born- 
hausen meets this difficulty by showing how the manifold religious out- 
reaches within the world’s history, from its earliest eras to the dawning of 
Christianity, finally syncretized into one universal religion: with East 
and West meeting in Jesus Christ. “Hier ist weder Grieche noch Jude, 
weder Orientale noch Européer, weder Poseidonius noch Paulus: hier ist 
die Menschheit in einem Menschen zu Leben, Gestalt und Dauer ge- 
kommen” (p, 227). 

Accordingly, the coming of Jesus into history is described as the one 
epoch-making “creation moment,” releasing upon the world a creativity 
which makes for man’s redemption and education. For Jesus is at once the 
redeemer and educator of humanity: educating man here and now to- 
ward a Christian culture; redeeming him for a new order of life, which 
shall be everlasting. Thus God is really in the world, says Bornhausen. 
And through the world—its culture, its humanity (for men are the car- 
riers of culture and of salvation)—his creativity is progressively fulfilling 
itself. 

Because God visibly leads men ahead and upward in history through their 
fellowship, languages, and through their conscious action, religious men must 
see as an answer to God’s guidance in culture, as an answer to the care of all 
worldly gifts and goods, God’s saving upbringing; they should not despise this 
culture as soulless, but should build it up as divine means of grace for the wel- 
fare of humanity. Christian culture is the creative task of Europe; the Euro- 
pean people must fulfil a particular form of the divine will. Endless as creation 
is this task; but the creation of God knows no time. It creates! It happens! 
It steps from fulfilment to fulfilment. Creation is present time [pp. 232-33]. 

Professor Bornhausen has seized upon the basic problem of the phi- 
losophy of religion, and with characteristic German thoroughness has 
labored through his data. For those who are eager to correlate a super- 
natural Christian tradition with an ongoing culture, his book will doubt- 
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less serve as a helpful apologetics. And in Germany this should afford it 
a wide appeal. Apart from such, however, the author’s treatment will 
probably not seem convincing; not only because of its supernaturalism, 
but to one who is accustomed to empirical methods, Professor Bornhausen, 
rather than having investigated his data, will appear to have used it to 
demonstrate an a priori conviction. 

Students of the history of religions will doubtless wonder at the con- 
fidence with which the author philosophizes upon primitive origins, as 
we} as at the metaphysical interpretations that they yield. And certainly 
the synthesis of religious faith, culminating in Christianity as the universal 
religion, with which Bornhausen concludes, wi)) arouse suspicion. For 
this conclusion appears to be more the achievement of theological artifice 
than the legitimate findings of objective inquiry. 

BERNARD E. MELAND 


CentTrat COLLEGE 
FAYETTE, MIssourRt 


CHRISTIANITY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION! 


In recent years there has been a growing common concern among 
historical and theological scholars and religious educators who approach 
their tasks with scientific apparatus as to the differentia which constitute 
the essential character of the Christian religion. This problem has be- 
come extremely acute with the religious educator who conceives the task 
of Christian education to be to assist self-realizing persons to achieve 
mora) and spiritua) personality through a creative experience in dealing 
directly with their responses to specific situations by which they realize 
themselves. Now that the content and procedure of Christian education 
is increasingly conceived as the experience of growing persons as that 
experience undergoes interpretation, enrichment, and control in terms of 
spiritual values, the problem becomes more and more insistent: By what 
criteria shall the learner and the teacher judge what is the Christian out- 
come to a given concrete and specific situation? In fact, it is the necessity 
arising out of the operational use of Christianity in religious education 
that has given urgency to this problem that has presented itself, though 
not so urgently, in the data with which the historian and the theologian 
deal, Professor Coe’s book a...ves its chief significance from the fact that 
it is the first systematic and forthright attempt to answer this question in 
the growing Jiterature of religious education, 


* What Is Christian Education? By George A. Coe. New York: Scribners’ Sons, 


1929. 300 pages. $2.50. 
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The author’s methodology is to attack the problem from the stand- 
point of the specific problems that arise within the educational operation 
rather than from a set of a priori principles. As a result, his treatment of 
the problem is correspondingly realistic and fruitful. He starts with the 
growing consciousness of the ineffectiveness of religious education in the 
Protestant churches both of the United States and of mission lands. What 
are the sources of this weakness? The author’s analysis locates them in a 
transmissive education that seeks to reproduce in the young the traditional 
religious experience of the past. The solution of the problem he finds in a 
creative education that deals with current personal and social experience 
as it moves toward the realization of values that are resident in contem- 
poraneous life. 

It is through creative education that is concerned with self-realizing 
persons that the author finds the opening way to the discovery of the cre- 
ative character of Christianity, the radical element of which consists in its 
emphasis upon the supreme value of persons. By orienting itself toward 
self-realizing persons education becomes Christian in the degree that it 
becomes creative. 

Interestingly enough, education becomes more creative and at the 
same time more Christian in the degree that it utilizes the scientific 
method. When measured by this criterion the author thinks it is quite 
open to question whether the education of the state is more scientific when 
it faces the radical issues of social living than is the education of the 
church. Indeed, here in these radical personal and social values, the au- 
thor seems to imply, may lie not only the justification, but the necessity, 
of religious education in the total education of the child. 

The author describes the approaches of current religious education to 
this problem of creative education and, from the experiments that are 
under way, as, for example, in the projected curriculum construction of 
the International Council of Religious Education representing the co- 
operating Protestant churches of North America, concludes that nowhere 
in public education are such significant and thoroughgoing reforms under 
way as in religious education. Perhaps herein lies one of the unique con- 
tributions of religious education to educational theory and practice. 

Professor Coe tarries over the consequences which a whole-hearted 
adoption of the radical character of Christianity by religious education 
might have for the church, in developing a capacity and technique for 
self-criticism, in counteracting its denominational introversion, in the 
recovery of a vital religious experience, and in the rediscovery of God. 

The author’s answer to the problem propounded in the title of the 
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book may best be made by quoting the six lines that constitute the final 


chapter: 
What, Then, Is Christian Education? 
It is the systematic, critical examination and reconstruction of relations 
between persons, guided by Jesus’ assumption that persons are of infinite worth, 
and by the hypothesis of the existence of God, the Great Valuer of Persons. 


The reviewer is troubled about the author’s use of the term “sick 
society.” Such a concept seems not to be entirely consistent with his gen- 
eral point of view of reality as a process, a becoming. To the reviewer, 
from this point of view, society is not “sick”; it is in a process of growth, 
of development, with all the imperfections and maladjustments character- 
istic of an evolving process. Social “sickness” seems to assume lapse from 
a previous state of wholeness and soundness rather than continued read- 
justment within an evolving and at the same time a creative experience. 
Perhaps this is one of those residual ‘“anachronisms” that essential Chris- 
tianity will do well to discard. 

WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Three recent books have given attention to special phases of young 
people’s work: two from the Pilgrim Press and one from the Abingdon 
Press. The Author of Church Work with Young People is Harry T. Stock, 
student and young people’s secretary of the Congregational Education 
Society. He has written a number of manuals and brochures on phases of 
young people’s work each of which has had a significant quality. This 
more thorough treatise is a fine statement of the best modern religious edu- 
cational methods. His aim as given in the Foreword and consistently fol- 
lowed throughout the book is to help local leaders build wisely and 
courageously a program of their own suited to their own needs. He says: 

Programs of religious education must be cut to measure. Systems nicely 
ordered in secretarial offices, theories which emerge out of sequestered study 
unrelated to the process of social life, programs of “canned goods” recom- 
mended as containing the vitamines of Christian character—these have too 
often been instruments of paralysis rather than life-giving aids. 

* Church Work with Young People. By Harry Thomas Stock. Boston: Pilgrim 


Press, 1929. vii-+236 pages. $2.00. 

Finding a Religion to Live By. By Charles Emerson Burton. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1928. 101 pages. $1.00. 

Senior Method in the Church School. By Mary Anne Moore. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1929. xv-+360 pages. $1.50. 
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Mr. Stock writes with actual situations in mind. He realizes that good 
theory may be “sound in the abstract” but will not necessarily work in 
the concrete. On objectives, organization, curriculum, worship, leader- 
ship, service activities, recreation, relation of pastor and young people, 
and other topics he has carefully worked out principles and revealing 
illustrations. Sentences such as the following show the spirit of the book: 
“A local society should get all help possible but build a program which is 
uniquely its own,” “Too many topics for young people sound like sermon 
subjects and posit a religious understanding and experience and theo- 
logical background which the young people simply do not have,” “If the 
biblical text [for a lesson theme] had no obvious application for the group 
something should be substituted: the time available during a year is so 
limited that a leader cannot afford to waste a single period on an insignifi- 
cant issue,” “Co-operation in program activities is a much more pressing 
need in most neighborhoods than is the formation of any type of intellec- 
tual organization,” “A minister dare not pass by the best new book on Re- 
ligious Education any more than he can ignore the theological ‘best book 
of the year.’”” The only weak spots in the book seem to be the two ap- 
pendixes, I and IV, on “A Constitution” and “Co-operative Activities.” 
The author does not seem to carry out his principles in either of these, but 
to have included some manuscript unrevised for at least ten years. Other 
than this, the book is a most consistent and practical application of vital 
principles of religious education. 

The second book, Finding a Religion To Live By, is written by the 
general secretary of the National Council of Congregational Churches, 
C. E. Burton. Most books have more pages than are necessary to carry 
significant ideas. When a man is able to put his thoughts and message 
into brief compass he deserves large credit. The man who keeps close to 
the needs of folk finds them hungry for spiritual realities but with little 
time to spend in satisfying their hunger. They get lost in a big academic 
treatise on religion or theology and miss the vitalizing faith that they 
should get if it were there. 

Dr. Burton has done a fine piece of work in giving a brief, sane state- 
ment of a religion that can be lived. He is modern in his outlook but finds 
opportunity to express his modern conception of religion in language that 
is familiar. One almost wonders what to expect when on the first page he 
reads the old-time phrase, “To be a Christian is to be a follower of Jesus 
Christ,” but Dr. Burton soon puts a content that is meaningful into the 
words that are often used merely as a platitude. His philosophy of religion 
is summed up in his own words, “Whenever we formulate our thought 
concerning a great spiritual fact, that statement should constitute a force 
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in our life; if it ceases to be helpful to life, and particularly if it becomes 
a hindrance, then that statement should be revised or dispensed with.” 
The various creedal confessions are briefly discussed, and the character of 
God, the meaning of spirituality, moral responsibility, the value of the 
church, the use of the Bible, sin, prayer, the cross, are treated in a thought- 
ful and constructive fashion. Each of the religious terms is given a real 
content and positive value. The book should be particularly helpful to 
young people trying to think through a religious philosophy of life and 
would make a stimulating text for study classes. 

The third book is one of a series of manuals on departmental methods 
in the church school. The author has had considerable experience as a 
teacher of high-school and normal-school students and knows the age 
group for which she writes. Senior Methods in the Church School, by 
Mary Anne Moore, is a well-organized presentation of general statements 
about the psychology of adolescence and some educational principles ap- 
plicable to the religious education of older boys and girls. There is a 
disappointment, however, in reading it, because the author does not illus- 
trate more specifically what she means by religious education of the 
group. The first half is filled with too many of the familiar statements 
found in psychologies of adolescence without any factual bases for the 
opinions loosely stated. And in the second half many quotations from 
educational writings are given without any special reason for their inclu- 
sion in a book on this subject. No clear method based upon a study of 
the life-needs of these fifteen- to seventeen-year-olds is presented. In one 
place “curriculum” refers to the “entire range of activities, materials and 
relationships through which the life experiences of the pupil are appropri- 
ately enriched,” and a little later, “extra-curricular” activities are being 
discussed. If a keen analysis of what religious education of this group 
involved had been given, there would not have been any chance for such 
an error, but—there is not. The reviewer of this book does not want to 
suggest that this book errs more than most of its kind. It does not. It does 
what others have been doing about as well as any of them. But it fails, as 
many writers have done, to give any material evidence as to how the re- 
ligious-education process actually may be achieved. It is content to say 
“should be established,” “should be made to feel,” “should be adapted,” 
“should be led to consecrate,” “should be trained to think,” without giving 
any illustrations as to how such things are done. It gives a group of “char- 
acteristic experiences” of problem situations without any suggestions as to 
how religious education may become a factor in meeting the needs that are 
pictured. While this book may be accepted as “stimulating,” it is another 
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example of the lack of experimental facts and carefully analyzed case 
studies to guide effective organization of methods in religious education. 
E. J. CHAVE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ECUMENICAL CHRISTIANITY’? 


These reports of the International Missionary Council furnish an- 
other periodical cross-section of the Christian church which every student 
of religious development would do well to ponder. Jerusalem, Nicaea, 
Chalcedon, Trent, Augsburg, Edinburgh, and now Jerusalem. Never be- 
fore in the history of Protestantism at least has there been gathered to- 
gether under one roof a body so representative of world-wide Chris- 
tianity. 

The Council centered its attention upon what it considered to be the 
five major challenges of the present-day world: (a) the general depravity 
of the 80 per cent of the world’s population still living in rural communi- 
ties; (b) the evils which attend the planting of western industrialism in 
Africa and the Orient; (c) the hindrances to the building of the kingdom 
of God arising out of the conflict of races and nations; (d) the attitude 
which the Christian church should assume to the non-Christian religions, 
taken at their best; and (e) the menace to the spiritual interpretation of 
the universe implied in secularism or naturalism. 

As the leaders of the Council faced the world beset by these dangers 
they were moved to place their major confidence in the following: first, 
interdenominational missionary co-operation. This note was first sound- 
ed at New York in 1900, and again at Edinburgh in 1910; but what was 
then a fervent exhortation and a pious wish has since been formulated into 
definite bodies of co-operative activity, such as the International Mission- 


* Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary Council. New York: In- 
ternational Missionary Council, 1929. 8 volumes; 1907 pages. Cloth, $7.00. Separate 
volumes may be ordered as follows: 

I. The Christian Life and Message in Relation to Non-Christian Systems of 
Thought and Life. 424 pages. $1.50. 
II. Religious Education. 225 pages. $1.00. 
III. The Relation between the Younger and the Older Churches. 305 pages. $1.25. 
IV. The Christian Mission in the Light of Race Conflict. 208 pages. $1.00. 
V. The Christian Mission in Relation to Industrial Problems. 167 pages. $1.00. 
VI. The Christian Mission in Relation to Rural Problems. 272 pages. $1.25. 
VII. International Missionary Cooperation. 126 pages. $1.00. 
. Addresses on General Subjects. 180 pages. $1.00. 
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ary Council and subsidiary National Christian Councils in most of the 
mission countries. It now remains to give full support to this co-operative 
machinery. Second, devolution. Here, too, the ideals and promises of 
former decades are bearing fruit in the definite rearrangement of relation- 
ships between the “older” churches at home and the “younger” churches 
abroad. Both parties to the new relationship are now taking stock se- 
riously of the new attitudes and obligations involved. Third, religious ed- 
ucation. The missionary experience of the last hundred years has revealed 
the need of something more than mere evangelism, mission schools, and 
gathering converts into churches, if missionary methods are to be equal 
to the objective which inspires the undertaking. Now, for the first time, 
official attention is turned to religious education in the hope that this new 
technique of religious training, as it is being developed in the west, will 
provide more effective methods for the development of Christian attitudes 
and habits which shall be transforming and lasting. Fourth, the most se- 
rious thought of the gathering was given to the questicns: What is Chris- 
tianity? and What is the Christian message to the world? The recognition 
of values in other religions had raised the question of the uniqueness and 
universality of Christianity. Historical and scientific criticism had laid 
violent hands upon the fundamental postulates of the Christian faith. Sec- 
ularism, as a philosophy of life which is becoming increasingly popular the 
world around, seemed to deny the reality of the spiritual. The answer of 
the Council to all of this was a reaffirmation of its faith in the Christocen- 
tric gospel. Christ is unique, in spite of the excellencies of other religions; 
he is above and beyond all criticism; he is himself the vindication of the 
reality of the spiritual. 

Whatever may be the verdict of future generations, this pronounce- 
ment may be taken as representative of the moderately liberal Christian 
leaders of Europe, America, Africa, India, China, and Japan. For the 
time being it furnishes a common slogan about which differing bodies of 
Christians can rally without doing great violence to their convictions, and 
yet a statement sufficiently non-committal to allow for considerable lati- 
tude of interpretation. In these volumes it is twentieth-century Protes- 
tantism, interdenominational, international, and interracial, that speaks; 
and what it utters reveals that the Christian leaders have traveled a long 
way since the year 1900, when another great missionary conference was 
held in New York. 

A. G. BAKER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A USEFUL BOOK FOR ECCLESIASTICAL GO-GETTERS 


The editor of Church Management, who is also the author of books 
with such typically American titles as Putting It Across and How to 
Make the Church Go, undertakes in the book’ under review to present “a 
complete treatment of publicity opportunities and methods in the local 
church.” The term “church publicity” he uses in a very broad sense to 
include all the devices by which a church calls attention to its presence, 
purposes, and program. The book is a deliberate effort to apply in a 
thoroughgoing fashion modern methods of publicity to the church. The 
technique of newspaper advertising, the preparation of all sorts of printed 
materials (as calendars, blotters, posters, etc.) , the use of bulletin boards, 
highway signs, as well as word-of-mouth publicity and direct mail adver- 
tising, all receive attention. Detailed consideration is given to the plan- 
ning of publicity programs in the interest of evangelistic or financial cam- 
paigns, interchurch activities, conventions, church organizations, and also 
to the shaping up of a program of personal publicity for the minister him- 
self. To some of the less obtrusive ministers the last-named item will 
seem a bit distasteful. Methods of organizing publicity programs, either 
by the minister himself, or through a committee, or by a professional ad- 
vertising man, come up for review. 

There is much use of materials which actually have been used by 
churches; but these materials seem rather carelessly arranged. Indeed, 
one feels that we have here a compilation of materials which have ac- 
cumulated in the author’s files, selected chiefly on account of their me- 
chanical effectiveness, arranged topically with rather indifferent success, 
and presented with a series of brief and somewhat hurriedly dictated in- 
troductions. This does, indeed, serve to show what actually is being done 
by churches in the matter of publicity. But it also leaves the unpleasant 
impression that the churches, for the most part, have proved themselves 
more adept at adopting the tricks and stunts of the advertising profession 
than in producing something worth advertising. 

Some readers will get a iittle amusement out of some sections of the 
book. It is somewhat diverting to find the expert advertiser coming to 
the aid of the New Testament scholar. The author removes all obscurity 
as to the rea] reasons for some of Jesus’ apparently conflicting directions 
to certain people who were healed by his ministry. When Jesus said to 
the healed leper ‘‘See thou tell no man!” but took the opposite course with 
the man freed from demons and said, “Go, tell thy friends how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee!” it was because “he knew when to 


* Church Publicity. By William H. Leach. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1930. 
279 pages. $2.25. 
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make a release of news and when to refuse a release, and the person who 
knows that much is a pretty good publicist.” Paul, too, not only under- 
stood the proper style of writing for direct mail advertising, as evidenced 
by his letters, but also recognized the advantages of display type and 
space. “See what big letters I make when I write you in my own hand!” 
The author would have done better to have found in present-day needs 
his sanctions for applying modern advertising principles and methods to 
the purposes of the church than to have sought such sanctions in far- 
fetched interpretations of Scripture. 

The author’s position in the publicity field give his words the author- 
ity of technical experience, and his book will be welcomed by those who 
seek guidance in applying modern publicity principles to church adver- 
tising. 

CHARLES T, HOLMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE CHURCH FOR THE CITY 


The typical city church, according to many recent studies, is a rather 
feeble and insignificant institution. It is numerically weak, operates with 
an inadequate plant and with insufficient and often poorly trained leader- 
ship. It in no way meets the demand which urban life makes for an insti- 
tutional expression of religion which shall match the city’s greatness and 
its need. 

A few experimentally minded churches, however, frequently formed 
by the merger of two or three smaller churches have developed a com- 
manding type of institution which may be setting the pattern for the city 
church of the future; a church worthily and adequately housed, with a 
staff of specialists rather than a single pastor, thus making possible a 
broad-gauge program of religious expression through worship, education, 
recreation, clubwork for children and young people, social work, music, 
visitation, and other functional ministries. 

Such a church is the Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, of which this book’ is a fact-story told by the pastor. 
It was formed by the union of two older churches to erect a new building 
and develop a new and adventurous enterprise. It is said by Dr. Worth M. 
Tippy, of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, who con- 
tributes the Introduction, to represent “possibly the last word of Meth- 
odism in local church building, program and organization.” 


14 Seven Day Church at Work. William S. Mitchell. New York: Funk & 


Wagnalls Co., 1929. xiv-++255 pages. $2.00. 
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The book includes a description, with photographs and plans, of the 
beautiful Gothic building and of the parish-house with its educationa) and 
socia) equipment, which was erected at a total cost of $1,100,000; of the 
manner in which were developed its programs of worship and religious 
life, religious education, and service; and also of the administrative meth- 
ods employed. It is a broad-gauge, seven-day-a-week enterprise and, ac- 
cording to the account given by the book, highly effective. We could wish 
for a more complete statistical statement with regard to various phases 
of the program and such an analysis of the membership and constituency 
of the church, Sunday school, and other organizations as would give a 
clear picture of the church’s outreach, but such a statement evidently was 
not included in the author’s purpose. 

As might be expected, many difficulties and obstacles had to be over- 
come in welding these two churches into a new organization with a vastly 
different outlook and program. But they were faced courageously and 
carried through with resolution. Not a)) the problems are yet completely 
solved, but the experiment is moving forward successfully. Indeed, the 
church never expects to arrive at a fixed and static condition with a) 
problems solved, for, as the author says, “in such a church both the prob- 
lems and the folks are constantly changing. .... The purpose contin- 
ually held in view is to keep the organization fluid, so that the changing 
personalities which direct it may be unhampered by insistence upon any 
hallowed and long-established methods, but may have the fullest freedom 
to realize their own initiative in the responsibilities given them.” 

The book is of interest, not merely as an account of what one church 
has done, but as illustrating a very important type of church development 
by reference to an outstanding example. The effectiveness of the work of 
this church, as of other city churches of its type throughout the country, 
ought to be carefully and critically studied by city ministers and church 
workers of all denominations, and particularly by those officials of the va- 
rious church bodies who are responsible for the shaping of policies govern- 
ing the development of city churches. 

CHARLES T, HOLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 
ALLIER, REOUL. The Mind of the Savage. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1929. (Translated by Fred Rothwell.) xiv-+-301 pages. $3.75. 
This work deals with the problem of the centuries-old differentiation between 


the civilized races and the so-called primitive peoples. The author analyzes the effects 


of magical technique in creating and maintaining the arrested status of non-civilized 
peoples. He concludes that all races of men belong to a single humanity with similar 
capacities, and that the culture peoples have upon them the responsibility for leading 
the backward races into a full share of the opportunities for complete development. 
CoBERN, CAMDEN M. The New Archeological Discoveries. With Supplement 
by George W. Gilmore. oth edition. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 

1929. xxxiv-}+-748 pages. $4.00. 

This book, first published in 1917, was critically reviewed in the American Jour- 
nal of Theology, Volume XXIII (1919), pages 112-16. It has been reprinted several 
times with corrections and supplements by the author who died in 1920. Since that 
date it has been sponsored by Dr. George W. Gilmore. The addition of a brief chapter 
by him surveying “Discoveries since 1920” constitutes the new feature of this “ninth 
edition.” Reviewers of the first edition felt impelled to remark upon the numerous 
errors in the volume, which have been corrected in later printings. Some of these are 


interesting. For example, on page 199, one originally read that “Cicero did not know 
Greek until he was over eighty years of age,” which would have been more than 


fifteen years after his head had been cut off by his executioners. This seemed to be 
going pretty far even for archaeology, and now the sentence has been made to read 


“Cicero did not know Greek well until he was far past middle life.” This statement 
avoids trespassing on the domains of necrology, and it has just letters and spaces 


enough to fill up the hole in the mutilated line. But it is stil) misleading. Obviously 
the proper correction would have been to substitute Cato for Cicero in the original 
statement. 
Matsumoto, NosunHiRo. Essai sur la Mythologie japonaise. Paris: Geuthner, 
1928. 144 pages. Fr. 100. 
The author attempts a local orientation of the Japanese mythological lore. In 


the initial chapter he presents a résumé of the myths. The three succeeding sections 
deal, respectively, with the gods of water and thunder of Izumo, the solar deities of 


Vamato, and the cult of the maritime tribes of Kyushu. This analysis of the diverse 
local traditions later unified under the influence of the imperial power is very sugges- 


tive to the historian of Shinto. 
PETTAZZONI, RAFFAELE. La Mitologia Giapponese. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1929. 
viii-118 pages. 
The author of this work is one of the most tireless modern workers in the reli- 
gious sciences. The present work begins a new enterprise—the translation of the 
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source material of Shinto into Italian. The first book of the Kojiki is here translated, 
based upon Chamberlain’s English translation and that of Florenz in the German. An 


introductory section outlines the story of religion in Japan. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
MALDEN, R. H. Religion and the New Testament. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. xiii--204 pages. $2.50. 
A volume which has grown from a course of lectures designed to put a non- 


technically trained group into touch with contemporary judgments concerning the 
New Testament. The particular suggestiveness of the book comes from its putting of 


matters usually treated in England from the purely literary point of view into so 
practical a setting; the continuous relation of the New Testament with life is vividly 


set forth, and interesting data concerning the contemporary religious situation are 
given. 


VocEts, HENrR. Jos. (editor). Codicum Novi Testamenti Specimina. Bonn: 
Hanstein, 1929. 13 pages and 54 plates. Bound, M.18.50; unbound, M.16. 
This thesaurus contains fifty-one facsimile reproductions of New Testament 

manuscripts and three specimen pages from early printed Bibles, including the Bam- 

berger thirty-six-line Bible, the Complutensian Polyglot, and the Sixtine Vulgate. The 
manuscript facsimiles, most of which have never before been published, are mainly 
representative of the great Greek manuscripts of the New Testament. Also the major 
versions, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Gothic, and Latin, are accorded varied representa- 


tion. Two papyrus fragments of Acts from the Michigan collection and a fragment 
of Hebrews now in the British Museum are appropriately placed at the very beginning 


of the volume. 
Uniformly the reproductions are of a high order of excellence, and the arrange- 


ment of material throughout is most convenient. In the case of important bilingua) 
manuscripts, such as Bezae and Claremontanus, typical pages are placed vis-a-vis so 


that the Greek and Latin texts may be as readily compared as in the original codices, 


The editor’s conspectus, which precedes the facsimiles, gives a brief description and 


history of each manuscript and also a valuable bibliography. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
BOuHME, Kurt. Die Krisis der englischen Staatskirche: Der Streit um das 

“Prayer Book,” Gotha: Klotz, 1929. 82 pages. M.3. 

This is the fourth of the series edited by J. F. Laun, entitled Fiir die Einheit der 
Kirche. After introductory chapters on the history of the English Prayer Book and 
the recent revisions in America and Scotland, Herr Boéhme comes to his main subject, 
the Prayer Book controversy 1927-29. The main interest of the book is historical. 
The editor of the series appends a twelve-page essay on “The Conflict between Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism in the Anglican Church.” 

FLIEDNER, WILHELM. Goethe und Christentum. Gotha: Klotz, 1929. 147 

pages. M.4. 

Goethe’s religious attitude is discussed in three main chapters: (1) Goethe’s reli- 
gion and ethics; (2) his relationship with Christianity; (3) an evaluation of his think- 
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ing. The merit of the book lies chiefly in the fact that it contains a careful selection of 
Goethe’s words and opinions regarding religion in general and Christianity in partic- 
ular. They are, partly historically and partly typologically, compared with the views 
of Schleiermacher, Luther, Augustine, Paul, and Jesus. This comparison, however, 
hardly succeeds in providing the basis for a profitable or even a suggestive estimate of 
the religious thought-world of the German poetic genius. 


Martin, Atrrep V. Luther in Okumenischer Sicht. Stuttgart: Frommanns, 
1929. 266 pages. 
This is a remarkable collection of brief articles by more than twenty interpreters 
of Luther, Protestant and Roman Catholic. Nearly half of the writers deal with as- 


pects of Luther’s teaching on the Church, or with the special question of ecumenicity 
in his writings. Sympathy for the reformer’s ideals is revealed in unexpected quarters. 


The book is handsomely printed but defectively stitched. 

SCHLIER, HEINRICH. Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den Ignatius- 
briefen. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1929. iv-+188 pages. M.ro. 
The use of the religionsgeschichtliche Methode in the interpretation of the New 


Testament inevitably suggests the propriety and necessity of pursuing the same type 
of research in the study of later Christian writings. The present monograph applies 


this method to the interpretation of Ignatius. Its aim is to clarify the underlying reli- 
gious notions of Ignatius and to determine the specific historical milieu in which these 


conceptions and this imagery were held to be vitally significant. Beside the possibili- 
ties of a Palestinian and a Hellenistic environment for early groups of Christians, 


Schlier feels it necessary to take account of a Syrian milieu, in which the religious 
syncretism was distinctly Iranian in character. He believes greater attention should 


be given to Reitzenstein’s Das iranische Erlosungsmysterium and Lidzbarski’s work 
on the Mandean texts. Three chief topics in Ignatius’ letters are selected for study: 
(1) The igure of the deliverer; (2) the deliverer and the church; (3) the martyr and 
the spirit-filled person. A detailed examination of the documents along these lines of 
inguiry yields the conclusion that Ignatius shows the coloring of a distinctly Syrian 


setting, where a type of gnosis with conceptions and notions kindred to those of Chris- 
tianity was current. In genesis it was Iranian and had previously affected Judaism. 


Here one finds the forerunners of the Mandeans who perpetuated the memory of John 
the Baptist. In this Mandean atmosphere is to be found also the explanation of kin- 


ships between Ignatius, the Gospel of John, and the Odes of Solomon. 

SCHWEIZER, JuLES. Le Cardinal Louis De Lapalud. Paris: Librarie Felix Al- 
can, 1929. 200 pages. 
Not a biography of Lapalud, but primarily a study of the relations of the see of 


Lausanne to the papacy, 1431-41, and secondarily an examination of certain impor- 
tant aspects of the history of the Council of Basel, in which the cardinal took a promi- 


nent part. 


SrronG, SyDNEY (editor). Roger Clap’s Memoirs, with on account of voyage 
of the “Mary and John” 1630. Privately printed, 1929. 57 pages. $1.00. 


Roger Clap was one of the members of Rev. John Warham’s congregation at 
Eton in Devonshire, and migrated to New England with the minister in 1629-30 and 


became one of the founders of the town of Dorchester, Massachusetts, The ship which 
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brought the 140 members of Mr. Warham’s church to America was the “Mary and 
John.” Later (1635) Mr. Warham and most of his congregation at Dorchester became 
a part of the migration which left Massachusetts for the valley of the Connecticut and 
established the town of Windsor, Connecticut. Clap, however, remained in Dor- 
chester, where he became one of the leaders in that Puritan community and was made 
captain of the principal fortress of the province; here he remained until 1686. He 
was a leading member of the church and is described as a “pious and godly man.” He 
died in 1690, and in his old age wrote a brief account of his life for his six children. 
The present is the seventh edition of his Memoirs and is published by the editor for 
the numerous descendants of these New England patriarchs. The first four editions 
were printed in Boston in 1731, 1766, 1774, and 1807; a fifth was printed in Pittsfield 
in 1824, a sixth in Boston in 1844, while the present edition was printed in Seattle. 


Tuomas, WitHELM. Der Sonntag im friihen Mittelalter. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1929. 122 pages. M.3. 
This scholarly investigation of the evolution of the Christian observance of Sun- 


day on Celtic and Germanic soil to the tenth century is based largely upon the liturgies 
and the penitentials, and on the works of outstanding ecclesiastics of the age. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 
Harkness, Georcia. Conflicts in Religious Thought. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. xv-+326 pages. $2.00. 

A simple, clear, readable, and comprehensive statement of the elements of a 
philosophy of religion in light of modern thought. The author’s aim is stated as “aside 
from the desire to state it truly . . . . to avoid stating it profoundly.” It is designed 
for college students. Even an advanced high-school student could read it with profit. 
This would be impossible if it did not conform somewhat to the traditional grooves of 
religious thinking. Yet it is a very thorough piece of work. It shows wide reading and 
full acquaintance with the latest American work in this field. 


MACcKINTOSH, RoBert. Values: A Bird’s Eye Survey. London: Independent 
Press, Ltd., 1928. 131 pages. 4s. 6d. 
An elementary treatment of different kinds of value, one chapter given to each. 
The kinds of value considered are: utility, economic, pleasure, health, knowledge, 
aesthetic, moral, religious. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


ENTWISTLE, Mary. The Story of Musa. New York: Friendship Press, 1920. 

84 pages. $1.00. 

Another attractive story of child life in other lands is added to the list of the 
Friendship Press. The two little Mohammedan children, Musa and Fatmeh, are pic- 
tured in their home, school, and neighborhood, and in a quite unpretentious way the 
values Christianity has brought to them appear in the course of their experiences. 
Only in two places does the author allow the miraculous elements of Christianity to 
appear, but it would have been better if these stories of cures by Jesus had been left 
out or rightly interpreted. The rest of the book is an excellent portrayal of the real 
spirit of Christian love and growing respect of persons of different races for one an- 
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other. The book is intended for children of six to nine, and is well-graded in language 

and experience. 

SEARLES, HERBERT LEON. The Study of Religion in State Universities. “Studies 
in Character,” Vol. I, No. 3. University of Iowa Studies, First Series, No. 

I4I. QI pages. $1.00. 

A study of the progress, present status, legal aspects, and desirability of the study 
of religion in state universities. The monograph is divided into two parts. Part I deals 
with the development of the scientific study of religion. Part II traces the historical 
development that led to the exclusion of religion from tax-supported education and 
the current trend in the direction of increasing co-operation of church and state in the 
study of religion in the large majority of state universities. The author holds that it 
is desirable that religion should be studied in state universities on the ground that it is 
impossible to understand human culture otherwise, that the aims of religion and of 
education are similar, that the state university has a large part in the training of lay 
and professional leadership, and that there is need for intelligent and non-sectarian 
leadership in the interpretation of religion in modern thought. He suggests that the 
state might well be responsible for the scientific study of religion and that the church 
through the church-supported foundations and schools of religion should be respon- 
sible for teaching the content of religion. The obstacle to the study of religion, the 
author holds, is not religion as such, but the sectarian interpretation of religion. Four 
Appendixes add to the value of the monograph. 


SULLIVAN, Harry STACK (secretary). Proceedings of the First Colloquium on 
Personality Investigation. Held under the auspices of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, December 1-2, 1928. New York: American Psychi- 
atric Association, 1929. 102 pages. Paper, $0.60; cloth, $1.00. 

The conference of which these proceedings are a record derives its importance 
from the fact that it was the first attempt of the psychiatrists and social scientists to 
explore the problems and techniques of investigation that are common to their respec- 
tive fields. It is of far-reaching significance that the meeting-point of these two ap- 
proaches was located in the development of personality, where investigation of what- 
ever sort is oriented toward persons who are in the process of development. While 
many suggestions were made regarding different approaches to the problem of the de- 
velopment of personality and many different techniques were discussed, the movement 
of the Colloquium was on the whole in the direction of the conviction that the integra- 
tion of the techniques utilized by psychiatrists and social scientists might best be in- 
tegrated by bringing them to bear upon the case study of specific persons in the light 
of the various factors that enter into the formation of personality. The Colloquium 
pointed a direction which co-operative research may well take in the study of human 
problems. Such co-operation will inevitably extend far beyond social science and 
psychiatry into other fields as well. 

The Colloquium exhibited the lack of organization and sequence in thought 
which is characteristic of an unguided discussion. Notwithstanding this fact, however, 
the Colloquium accomplished a very decided result in bringing together a group of 
persons who are working from different viewpoints and in leading to a comparison of 
approaches and techniques. Such an informal procedure might well be followed by 
more systematic and organized procedures in future conferences. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

ABBOTT, JUSTIN E., Dr. (translator). Bahina Bai. Summit, New Jersey. v-+ 
300 pages. $1.25. 

A translation in English prose of the writings of an Indian poetess. 

CaussE, A. La Bible de Reuss. Paris: Librarie Felix Alcan, 1929. 43 pages. 
A lecture reviewing the contribution of the French scholar, E. Reuss, to the sci- 

entific study of religion. 

CaAvAN, RuTH SHONLE. Business Girls: A Study of Their Interests and Prob- 
lems. Chicago: Religious Education Association, 1929. v-+97 pages. 
$1.00. 

A report of the findings of an investigation sponsored by the Religious Education 
Association. 
Cross, ALLEN EAsTMAN. Pass on the Torch. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1929. 

104 pages. $1.00. 

A book of verse on religious themes. 

IncE, DEAN. Labels and Libels. New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. 262 pages. 
$2.00. 

Reprinted essays from the pen of the well-known dean of St. Paul’s. They are 
classified under the following captions: “Religious,” “Political,” “Prognostications,” 
“Social,” “Personal.” The volume bears the title of the first essay. 

Komrorr, MANUEL (editor). The Apocrypha. New York: Dial Press, 1929. 
350 pages. $4.00. 

This is a new volume in the series “The Library of Living Classics.” The text is 
that of the Authorized Version of 1611. But the verse division of the text has been 
abandoned for a more sensible paragraph division. The book is a splendid piece of 
printing. 

PALMER, E. H. (translator). The Koran. New York: Oxford University Press. 
xix-+-551 pages. 80 cents. 

A reprint of this well-known standard translation in a small but attractive 
volume. 

SMITH, ALFRED FRANKLIN. Talking with God. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1929. 151 pages. Cloth 50 cents; morocco $1.00. 

A collection of prayers marked by simplicity and brevity, and expressive of the 
spirit and interests of religion today. The authors are active leaders in the conduct of 
modern worship. 

WaRFIELD, BENJAMIN BRECKINRIDGE. Biblical Doctrines. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1929. 665 pages. $4.00. 

The second volume of republished papers by the late Professor Warfield, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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volume, For twenty-four years it has been the ‘foremost scientific journal in | ~ 
the field of moral snd religious education, Its’ chief purpose is to point out | 
new trends, to show the application of new methods in concrete situations. ; 
and to-integrate into such education’ whateyer appears of value from the | 
related fields of education, psychology and sociology. $5.00 per year (ten | 
issues). Special offer until April 25 in celebretion of Volume XXV—~$3.50 
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